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sem Underwood Typewriter itself is a great help to the teacher 
because its simple, easy operation removes the drudgery that 
many students find in practise. But, more than this, Underwood 
School Service provides aids and incentives that interest the stu- 
dent in better typewriting, making the teacher's work easier and 
more effective. Beside the «Monthly Test” illustrated here there are 
eight outstanding features of Underwood School Service in which 
every teacher of typewriting and every school executive is interested. 
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Typewriting Tests, Objective 38 
Typist, The, and the Printer (by E. Lillian 

Hutchinson) . 473 
Vacation Time is Coming : 430 
What They Are Doing at Redlands (by Ruth ¢ 

wried) ‘ see 88 

illis, John, S ..T.B.. and Edmond Willis (by J 

7 Sivachan) ; 345 
Would You Hire Yourself? . 18 

Shorthand Plates 
Acid Test, The (by Arthur Train) (from ty - Mr 

Tuit) (illustrated) » 55, 107, 193 

“ All-Round" Man, The (by Harold W hits head) 

(from Your Job). 39 
Aviation Terms, Technical Vocabulary 350, 351 
Basal Metabolism 45 (46 
Best Wishes (shorthand design by Christina 

Mers).... 160 
Boss's Spectacles, U sing the (from “ The Kalend 

of the Waverly Press) 206 
Breakenridge, Verda, Contest Notes of 280 
Business Letters (from Gardner's Constructive Dic- 

tation) 

Books and Magazines, 343; Correspondence 

with Attorneys, 500; Credit Information, 208; 

Final Collection Letters, 122; Goods Over and 

Wrong Goods Sent, 292; Letters to Dealers, 387; 

Let ters to Large Users, 71; Letters to Salesmen, 

42; Out of Stock, 169; Quotations, 418 
Character and Success (by Theodore Roosevelt) 02 
Chinese Legend, A. 144 
Chulavachana, Sanoh, mtest Notes of . 280 
Communication (from a San Francisco “ Exam- 

iner } 200 
Comparing the Two Machines (by Harold White- 

head) (from Your Job) .. foe 220 
Cre »ss- Word Puzzles: 

No. 26 (by Naomi Rosenbure 24 No 27 (by 

ida Hooper) 24 (72); No. 28 (by He arriet Hem p- 

hill) 72 (120); No. 20 (by Thelma Powell) 1206 

174); No. 30 (by Edith E. Snypp) 174 (224); 

No. 31 (by Frank O'Connor) 224 (272); No. 32 

(by Esther E. Busby) 272 (326); No. 33 (by 

Hasel Volkman) 326 (376); No. 34 (by Ella N 

Wilcox and Revella Ryden) 376 420) 35 

by Mabel Welsh) 426 (478); N 36 (b y Dorothy 

Cherdron) 478. 

Distraction 62 
Dor Wait (from “ Raveling 291 
Doubt (by The Spectator, in the San Franci 

‘Examiner"’). 145 
Drills on the Lessons 

I-II, rr, 117, 267; III-IV, 12, 117, 268; V-VI, 

13, 166, 269; VII-VIII, 65, 166, 270; [IX-X, 67, 

212, 316; XI-XII, 68, 212, 317; XIII- XIV, 

114, 366; XV-XVI, t1r5, 367; XVII-XVIII, 

163, 414; XIX-—XX, 164, 415; Vocabulary, 210, 

211, 464-467; Vocabulary Chart, 417. 

Dupraw’'s Contest Notes, on the 220-word N. S. 

R. A. Solid Matter “* Take,”’ 246 (253); on the 

260-word N.S. R. A. Jury Charge, 245 (228) 

Early Uses of Nickel (by A. J. Wadhams) (from 

Popular Research Narratives) 19 
Efficiency (from the San Francisco ‘‘Examiner’’). 173 


Endeavor (poem) (by Edith Scott Magna). 135 
Enthusiasm (poem) (by Zina Barton Partridge in 


“*Porbes’ Magasine"’) 198 
Failure or paces (by Harold Whitehead) (from 
Your Job)..... 395 
ro Proves Nothing —Success Everything (by 
. L. Barnhart, in ‘Forbes’ Magasine'’) 321 














Fillers: 
24, (B. C. Forbes) 24; (Jerome P. Fleischman) 
32; 42; (Hilliard) 46; 47; (Edward H. Harri- 
man) 72; 84; 88; 97; 118; 122; (Theodore Roose- 
velit) 124; (Emerson) 133; 138, (Dean Briggs) 
138; 140; (Washington) 146; 140; (Robert Louis 
Stevenson) 169; (Shakespeare) 176; (Madame 
Swetchine) 185; (William A. Pope) 186; (Forbes’ 
Magasine) 191; 203; 206; 208; 214; 218; 225; 
228; 248; 253, (Johnson) 253; 271; 278; (Ex- 
change) 300; 302; 303; 320; 328, (Demosthenes) 
328; (Amiel) 338; (Chinese Proverb) 340; 
(Chinese Proverb) 342; 343; (Orison Swett 
Marden) 352; 353; (Carlyle) 378; (Amiel) 381; 
(Ed Howe) 387; (O. S. Marden) 391; 402; 408; 
418; (Hewthorne) 420; (Oliver Wendell Holmes) 
422;( Gilpin) 428; 433; 436; 453; 458; 489; 
(Amsel) 500; 503; (Amiel) 50s. 

First Impressions (by Harold Whitehead) (from 


Your Job) 441 
Greggites’ Valentine (shorihand design) by 
Natalia Gonsales). . 257 
Hard Work (from the San Francisco “‘Examiner"’) 452 
Heart Sounds 298 (302) 
Initiative (by John Hancock Field) 4608 
udge’s Charge to the Jury 202 (203), 251 (252) 


Ceep Abreast of the Times (by H. Addington 
Bruce) (from Lessons in Achievement, in 
* Forbes” 89 
Keys to Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzles: 
No. 26 (June, 1927) 72; No. 27, 72; Ls 28, 120; 
No. 29, 174; No. 30, = No. 31, No. 32, 
326; No. 33, 376; No. 426; No. paghen 
Kusch, nmetke. t wt, ‘Notes fae 288, 483 
Lady, The, or the Tiger (by Frank R. Stockton) 
(illustrated)... 307, 371 
Leading Cities of the United States ‘ 
-314, 309, 412, 472, 504 
Light Flexible Joints (from Popular Resear: 


Narratives) . ; 153 
Lincoln, Abraham (by We Hannaford, in “* Na- 

tional Union Topics") (illustrated) 2590 
Lion, The, and the Mouse (shorthand design) (by 

Marino TS << aden de meitins 318 


Medical solid matter ' 45, 98, 147, 208 
Minerals List with Chemical Formulas ...400, 450, 502 


Mole, The (by Manthei Howe) (illustrated). .. .215, 205 
Moore, Robert R., Contest Notes of 288 
Nation’ s Debt, The (by Theodore Roosevelt) (from 

The Strenuous Life). .. . 448 
Nature's Storehouse (from * ‘C annery Notes”) - 359 
Neuzerling, Eileen, Contest Notes of . . - 288 


N. S. R. A. Championship Contest specimens 

: 244, 245, 246 
0. G. A. Contest ‘letter (by Florence E. Ulrich) 331 
O. G. A. Contest specimens , : 483 

O. G. A. Test Plates , 
cess 7, 87, 135, 190, 240, 339, 435, 499 

“Opp rtunity’ * Is In One's Self (by Harold 
tehead) (from Your Job)........... 459 
Ostern, Frdhliche, 1927... .. a 22 

Penmanship Drills . . «76-78, 125, 
126, 128, 183-185, 232- 234, 280-282, 330, 332, 334 

Personal Appearance (by Harold Whitehead) (from 
Your Job). 347 
Phrases, Blended .409- 471 

Popular Research Narratives (compiled by Alfred 


Di thttoceadeée 119, 153, 274 
Reporting hrases 447, 448 
Ride a Hobby (from the “‘ Dearborn Independent") 428 
Roosevelt, Theodore : 50 
Ruggles Orientator, The (by Lioyd N. Scott). . 394 
Rydell, Myrtle M., Contest Notes of. 289 
Secretarial-Stenographe r, The (defined ‘by the 
Curtis Publishing Company) 53 
Secretary, The Measure of a Succ essful (by Earl 
B. Morgan)... 220 
Self-Starter, The (comriesy of the W. S. Tyler 
Company)... : ‘ , 304 
Shorthand Designs : . .. 160, 257, 318, 425 


Short Stories in Shorthand 
48, 100, 150, 204, 254, 304, 354, 404, 454, 506 
Spring time a la Carte (from The Four Million, 


by O. Henry) (illustrated) : an -409, 47 
Stocker, Virginia, Contest Notes Nip teh . 4 
Success, The Seed of (by J. J. Hill) 165 


Sunbonnet Girl (shorthand wee (by Bessie M. 
Brewer) . 42 
Supplementary Lesson Drilis.... 38 7, 166, 212 

Swem's Contest Notes on the 280-word N.S. R.A 

Testimony “ Take". 244 (226) 
Thousand Most Frequent Words, The (based on 

list compiled by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres) (written 

by Louis A. Leslie) (concluded from Vol. 29)... 15 
Thyroid Gland, Anatomy of the » ++ «147, (146) 


Thyroid Gland n of Heat Production to 
the " 08, | 

Two Machines (by Harold Whitehead) (from Your 
Job) » 2 

Ulrich, Miss, Letter from, to Greggites 

Vail, LaVera, Contest Notes of .. 

Vocabulary Chart 

Who Made the 
Australia) 

Will to Win, The (from the 
Index"’) 

Wilson, Irene, Contest Notes of 

Wordsign Chart 

Your Job (by Harold Whitehead, of Boston Uni 


, Relati« 


First Car? (from Life, 


Salinas Daily 


versity 39, 142, 220, 347, 395, 441, 


Portraits and Cuts 


Afton, Iowa, “‘ Echo,"’ specimen page from : 

Agricultural and Mechanical College class of 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Balboa High School specimens 

Beach, Orton E > 

Bell, Daisy M 

Bliss College, O. G. A., corner at 

Bowle, A. A 

Brown, Beatrice . 

Brown, C. I ; 

Cabana, A. Edmere 

‘alculating Machine invented by Blaisé Pascal 

aligraph, old typewriter. 

hampions in Action, The 

*heering the Contestants 

~*hinese Typewriter (cartoon) (from “De Groote 
Schrijver”™’) 

‘oldwater, Michigan, High Schoo! Class 

orona Accounting Cashier 

over Designs 

‘ross-Word Puzzles 

2, 120, 174, 224, 272, 320, 376, 420, 


AAA 


. 24.7 
C. T. Emblem 
C. T. Pin . .37, 84, 134, 100, 240, 339, 3806, 
Dement, Isaac S. 
Desk Guard 
Dore, Herbert ... 
Dupraw, Martin J 
Ebel, Gertrude A. 35, 179, 
**Echo,” The, Afton, Iowa, High School, specimen 


page... 
E. C. T. A. Convention Invitation (mimeographed 

by Centrai Commercial Continuation School) 
Fleming, Catherine 
Fletcher, Florence 
Gabelsberger Easter Card 
Gregg, John Robert 
Gurtler, Frederick H 
Honor Roll of Members (0.G.A.) 
Hossfield, George 
Humboldt Business College class 
Index to daily copy (court transcript) 
International Congress Award 
International Typewriting Contest, Scenes of 1927 
— Sister M. 
Cahn, Arthur 
Kedersha, Rose M 
Kempster, Carrie. . 
Knisiey, Elgene J. 
Kusch, Henrietta 
Lauter, Herman. 
Letters, model forms for 

* Lindy " (typewriter design) (by C. L. Wise) 
Lowell, Massachusetts, High School class 


Mahaffy, Marnie 35 


Mailing desk .. 

Marin, Arnaldo, Trophy 

McNamara, Dr. Edward ] 

Measuring Scales for testing typewriting 

Metzopertan Movies (cartoon from New York 

*World™ 

Morton, J. Steriin g. High School class 

Navarre's Medal 

New Year, Happy 

Norman, Mrs. Grace 

Numbering of pages of trial) report, Ilustration to 
show 

O.A.T. Emblem 


O.A.T. Pin : 36, 190, 240, 338, 386, 


O'Brien, Thomas G 

O.G.A. Contest Winners of 1927, 35, 179; 1028. 
484, 490, 401, 493, 497 

0.G.A. Cup W 

0.G.A. Emblem 


O.G.A. Pin 36, 87, 190, 239, 338. 


0.G.A. School C ‘up 


inners 35. 179. 


97) 


142 
331 
453 
417 


19 


378 
289 
227 


459 


497 


107 
avi 


391 


187 


241 
493 
203 
127 


478 
30 
435 


7° 

143 
52 

491 


235 


273 
382 
179 
22 
457 
301 
157 
491 
97 
423 
187 
493 
202 
17% 
493 
248 
400 
262 
407 
288 
497 
491 
204 


262 
358 


381 
484 
242 
207 

27 


95 
28 
434 
202 


484 


433 
279 





Palmer, Austin Norman 


Panama pictures 337, 3 


Parrot Speed Fastener 

Peacock ( prise typewriter design) (by Pearl Rous- 
sin) 

Pearl, Cecelia. 

Peterson, Mrs. J. P. 


Photo- Micrographed typewritten specimens 357, 2 


Pitisan, Josephine 

Radio Contest Winners ' 
Rapp, A. J., and his old Caligraph 
Redlands High School specimens 
Rough Draft Test 

Royal Typewriter Airplane 
Rude, Willard 

Russ, R. T ; 

Saint Joseph's School class.... 
Schmidt, Dorothy Elizabeth. 
Simmons, Hansford L ; 


Snyder-Gray Trial papers 04, 95, 96, 97 
Soucek, Chester. 1$7 
South Saint Paul High School ciass, 1927, 35; 
1928, 491 
Speedograph 
Stocker, Virginia 
Stolze-Schrey! Heil (song) (6y Hanns-Georg Warm- 
ke) j 325 
Straight-in-Line Steel Card File 3890 
Success (cartoon) (from Enid, Oklahoma, High 
School ** Light"*) 138 
* Take’ sheets 94, 96 
Transcription Test 80-word Pin ; 30 
Transcription Test 100-word Pin 30 
Twin chair and desk combinatior 470 
Typewriting Art Contest prize 103 
Typewriting Specimens .85, 103, 127, 235, 288, 357, 358 
Vail, La Vera 490 
Witwer, Kathryn 368 
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Shorthand Comes Into the 
Kitchen 


By Lina Longaker 


Buffalo, New York 


of stenography, have invested in 





LTHOUGH shorthand 
A has proved its useful- 
ness and adaptability in 
almost every phase of life, most 
stenographers feel that when 
they have taken the solemn vow 
to “love, honor, and obey” they 
have laid aside their knowledge 
of stenography more or less 
permanently. Yet, if they but 
realized it, they possess one of 
the most valuable methods there 
is for solving an important do- 
mestic problem and, at the same 
time, of keeping their shorthand 
in first-class condition. 

This has been proved in the 
experience of one enthusiastic 
Greggite, who has devised a 
system of using her knowledge 
of shorthand in her own home so that whereas 
before she couldn't hope to afford a maid, she 
now always has very competent help, leisure 
that before seemed an unattainable dream, and 
a consciousness that she is helping others to 
improve themselves. Moreover, her know!l- 
edge of shorthand, instead of tarnishing from 
lack of use, is constantly becoming more let- 
ter perfect and a better weapon should she be 
called back into the business world. 

So successfully has the plan worked out 
that two of her friends, seeing the results she 
~ has been able to achieve through her knowledge 

















a typewriter and taken a busi- 
ness course with the sole end 
in view of using shorthand to 
solve their domestic problems. 
A number of commercial teach- 
ers have found it a simple way 
of securing help for their family 
at home with the investment of 
very little time. 

The idea occurred to this 
woman when she realized that 
there were many ambitious girls 
who were unable to afford a 
business course, and yet would 
give a great deal to be able to 
use what has been called the 
open sesame to all success— 
shorthand and typewriting. Ac- 
cordingly, an advertisement 
something like the following was inserted in 
the want ads of one of the local newspapers 





A Novel Advertisement 


OPPORTUNITY for ambitious girl to learn short- 
hand and typewriting, free. under skilled instruction, 
while doing housework. Salary of five dollars a week, 


additional. 

The response was immediate. Almost be- 
fore the paper was off the press two appli- 
cants appeared at the door, and throughout 
the afternoon and evening they continued to 


come. Within twenty-four hours there had 
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been more than thirty replies. Practically all 
of the girls were willing and eager to do the 
housework in exchange for lessons in stenog- 
raphy and a small remuneration. 


Picking the Girl 


“My real difficulty was to pick a girl who 
was intelligent and who was also capable so 
far as the housework was concerned,” ex- 
plained this woman, who has trained more 
than half a dozen successful stenographers 
through this system. “If they were not capable 
housekeepers, I did not get full value received, 
and they did not have sufficient time to devote 
to their studies. If they were not really in- 
telligent, it took too much of my time teaching 
them to make it really worth while. But with 
a bright, intelligent girl, the scheme works 
out beautifully for both parties. 


Plan Practical 


“Although I had had no training as a teacher 
of shorthand, I had had a great deal of steno- 
graphic experience and a very thorough busi- 
ness course,” the woman explained. “That is 
why I think any of the thousands of stenog- 
raphers who have taken, or are planning to 
take over the bigger duties of home making, 
could adapt the system very practically to their 
own needs. At the same time they would be 
helping hundreds who might otherwise be de- 
prived of a knowledge of shorthand and type- 
writing. 

“There are so many valuable books and mag- 
azine helps for teachers as well as pupils that 
if one is willing to work and really knows 
shorthand, there is no reason why she cannot 
successfully teach one of these student maids. 
I used all of the Gregg textbooks and fol- 
lowed the methods that I, myself, had used 
in business college. I was a little concerned 
about my first student, but her success gave 
me confidence. She has a splendid position 
now, and I have been able to place well all 
of the girls that have followed in her foot- 
steps. Usually they have completed the course 
in a year’s time. Then I have given them a 
certificate that they have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the course with me, and helped them 
to find a position.” 


Systematize Hours for Work and Study 


To make this system a success, one of the 
essentials is to see that the periods for study 
and for housework are well systematized. In 
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this woman’s household, a careful budgeting of 
time proved that every detail of the house- 
work could easily be completed by two o’clock 
in the afternoon. The girl was then ready 
for study. 

The first part of the program was dictation 
of the day’s lesson, which had been studied 
and prepared the night before. As the teachet 
had only one pupil, the way that she made her 
notes was carefully watched. Every effort 
was made to see that no bad habits were 
formed. Probably this accounts for the fact 
that all of the stenographers which this woman 
has trained are so eminently successful. 

The time spent on dictation varied. Some- 
times it amounted to an hour, sometimes to 
only half an hour; the average was about 
forty-five minutes. 


Typewriting Practice 


After the dictation period was over, the 
student helper turned to typewriting. At the 
end of her typewriting time, usually about 
five o'clock, she turned her successful exer- 
cises over to her instructor for criticism. She 
then helped with the preparation of dinner, 
and was free in the evening to study and do 
her homework, just as she would have een 
had she been financially take her 
course in a regular business college. 

Although this particular arrangement of 
time worked out best in the home of the 
woman who originated the system, Miss Q., 
who taught stenography in one of the high 
schools, adapted it somewhat differently. The 
girl did her typewriting in the afternoon, but 
Miss Q. dictated to her in the evening. 


able to 


Two-Way Service 


In giving her opinion of the plan, Miss Q. 
said, “I am enthusiastic about the way the 
idea has worked out. In fact, I go about 
recommending it to every one. It is philan- 
thropic and yet, like all good work, it is of 
great benefit to the person doing it. It has 
completely solved my household problem. 

“It is only another reason for making me 
reiterate the advice which I always give to 
those who are learning shorthand. Study it 
hard and faithfully, for, in ways that you may 
not dream of, it will open the door for you. 
It might, in fact, be called the Midas touch 
of the twentieth century. What better proof 
could there be than this household system, 
for, through it, even the drab of kitchen duties 
is transmuted into gold, the gold of doing a 
great service to someone else.” 


Have You Found Some Novel Way of Employing Shorthand? 
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6y Arthur Train 


From ““Page Mr. Tutt” 


> > (Copyright, 1926, by Charles Scribner's Sons) 


"Reprinted in short 
hand by permission 
of the publishers 
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(To be continued next month) 
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“Oh, What a Fall Was There!” 


By M. O. B. Snow 


[Reprinted from the May, 1927, 


HEY had just made the Gregg alphabet. 

The letters were more or less satisfied with 
their different lines and curves, though they 
had to have several full-dress rehearsals so 
as to get really used to them. But, as usual, 
there was one exception—there was one who 
was far from satisfied, and that was SH. Now 
SH was a thoroughly objectionable character, 
he always had been, and the airs he gave him- 
self were ridiculous. He and CH were step- 
brothers, their mother H had married again. 
Now H had a high and haughty manner, and 
this virtue, or vice, call it what you will, was 
markedly portrayed in her progeny, more espe- 
cially in SH. SH was the child of the second 
husband, S, and he rather looked down on 


issue of the “Gregg Shorthand 


Magazine,” London.] 
CH, because after all C wasn’t half so much 
used as S. Why, S was important, it made 
things plural by one wave of the hand. CH 
didn’t mind being snubbed by SH;; in fact, with 
the exception of the haughty spirit inherited 
from his mother, he had rather a kind heart. 
When the letters were being made into the 
Gregg alphabet, SH was fearfully excited. 
He pushed himself forward to such a degree 
that even his mother, H, was ashamed, and, 
wheezing down on him, bore him off to wait 
to the end. Thus it was that SH became a 
very small, very ordinary outline, and he had 
aspired so high. In fact, he had already seen 
himself as the beautiful curve of B. He was 


(Continued on page 46) 
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he ‘PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


At Our Duties Again 


FTER a nice long vacation, we are 
A happy to get back to our tasks. We 

feel so full of “pep” that we are sure 
we can accomplish anything we undertake. 
And we can if we will only keep “peping” it. 
The success we attain is determined largely 
by the way we go about attaining it. In the 
study of shorthand, a proper start is essential, 
and persistence and pep after we are started 
is just as important. 


Shorthand an Old Art 


Shorthand is not a new subject; yet it is a 
new study for some of you. Shorthand has 
been used for centuries. In fact, in the time 
of the Caesars, it was made use of in reporting 
the Roman Senate. But the system used then 
was crude indeed, as well as the instruments 
which were employed in writing it. They had 
no smooth paper and fountain pen. The writing 
was done on wax tablets with a bone or metal 
stylus. 

Today we have good paper, smooth-writing 
fountain pens, and a system which is so im- 
proved that it would be difficult to make a 
comparison. The older systems were composed 
wholly of arbitrary signs or characters for 
words, and it was necessary to memorize the 
sign for each word. Today our system is 
constructed upon a scientific basis, and, while 
memory work is necessary, the outlines for 
the various words of our language are logical. 


‘A Skill Subje8 


Shorthand is what may be termed a skill sub- 
ject; that is, it may be compared to a game, or 
to music or art. It demands skill in execu- 
tion, which is obtained through diligent writing 
and reading practice. It requires one to be- 
come a rapid and accurate thinker. It differs 
from history or mathematics, for in these 


subjects one may be more or less deliberate 
both in thought and action, but in shorthand 
one must learn to think quickly and accurately, 
and to act instantly. 

It is our wish to be of every assistance to 
you we can—to give you from time to time 
suggestions which we have gleaned through 
years of experience and observation that will 
help you in your study. And since success in 
a given undertaking depends so largely on a 
proper beginning, we urge you to look well to 
a few initial details. 


Paper, Ink, and Pen 


The first thing to consider is proper ma- 
terials with which to work. It is much easier 
to do good work with proper tools. Therefore, 
select a notebook with smooth-surfaced paper, 
an even-flowing writing fluid, and a smooth- 
pointed pen. A good fountain pen is an in- 
dispensable luxury to the shorthand writer. 


Posture 


One of the first essentials in becoming a 
rapid shorthand writer is correct position of 
body and hand. Assume an easy posture that 
will permit the writing arm to rest gently on 
the desk from the elbow. ’ 

The fingers of the writing hand should be 
closed naturally, keeping them well curved. 
The pen should be held about three-fourths of 
an inch from the point, between the thumb and 
first and second fingers. The thumb and first 
finger should meet squarely at about the root 
of the nail of the second finger, with the pen 
coming out of the triangle thus formed by the 
thumb and two fingers. 

Bring the pen well up on the point and, by 
all means, keep the first joint of the first 
finger arched away from, not bent in toward, 
the pen. The hand should glide either on the 
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nails of the third and fourth fingers or on 
the knuckle of the fourth. 

The wrist should be raised high from the 
desk so that the fleshy palm will not touch the 
paper. The opposite hand should be used to 
hold the notebook in place and to turn the pages 
as desired. 


Pra&fice Plates 


The lesson plates given each month are 
designed to afford additional reading and writ- 
ing practice on matter not in the Manual. Read 
the plates over and over again, then copy them 
several times in shorthand, and then have them 
dictated to you until you can write them with- 
out any hesitation whatsoever. Try to keep 
the pen moving steadily from the beginning 
to the end of the line without any stops or 
unnecessary flourishes between outlines. 

The explanations we give will help to re- 
move any doubt relative to the application of 
the principles and assist you in making the 
shorthand characters with the least possible 
effort. You should strive to develop an easy- 
flowing style from the start and thus save 
yourself much time and effort later on. 


Lesson One 


Write by sound, as na for neigh. Con- 
sonants are written forward; ¢ and d are struck 
upward from the line and are written more 
nearly horizontal than perpendicular. Make 
the long strokes long, and the short ones short. 
K and g curve more at the termination; r and / 
at the beginning. A-circle should be large, 
and e-circle small. 


Joinings 


The circle before a straight line or a curve 
should start at a right angle from the stroke; 
after the straight line or curve, the circle 
should also join at right angles; that is, if 
the circle should cross the stroke it would 
cross at perfect right angles. 

Reverse curves of equal length, as kr, gl, 
are written very flat; while reverse curves of 
unequal length, as &/, gr, are written with a 
decided hump at the joining. 

In placing a circle between reverse curves, 
pause a trifle at the end of the first stroke. 
This will enable you to turn the circle on the 
back of the curve easily. 


Vowel and Capital Dashes 


Make the vowel dash downward, in order 
to obtain the proper slant. The capitalization 
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dashes are made upward to bring the hand 
back to the line of writing, ready to begin the 
next outline. 


Lesson Two 


Note the proper slant of the strokes in this 
lesson. Fr and similar strokes join with an 
angle, and the circle between must be written 
outside; but, if there is no circle intervening, 
we may join the strokes smoothly, thus doing 
away with the angle and maintaining a more 
facile stroke. 

The circle may assume the form of'a loop 
only between strokes, not at the beginning or 
end of a stroke. 


The Line of Writing 


The position of a word on the line is merely 
for the purpose of balancing the outline prop- 
erly, the same as in longhand. 


Circles Between Curves and Straight Lines 


An oblique curve joining a straight line must 
form an angle, therefore an intervening circle 
would be outside, as in the word bait. 

A horizontal curve joined to a straight line 
sometimes forms an angle and sometimes not, 
but an intervening circle is always turned 
into the curve; for example, rate, take, cash, 
jail, 


Lessons Three and Four 


Keep the hooks narrow and deep. The sides 
should be parallel. You should now begin to 
check on the accuracy of your forms, move- 
ment being the important element involved in 
the first two lessons. 


Circle or Hook? 


The distinction between the first two sounds 
of the o-hook and the medium sound of the 
a-circle is sometimes difficult for the beginner. 
If uncertain how to determine which form to 
use, look up the diacritical marking of the 
word in the dictionary. If the dot or dots are 
above the vowel, as in calf*and calm, the 
a-circle is to be used; while, if the dot or dots 
are below, as in what and ball, the hook should 
be used. 


Tne OO-Hook 


Note that the oo0-hook opens in the opposite 
direction from the o-hook. The hook is not 
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considered as being on its side after r or | 
because r and / terminate in a slight upward 
direction. 


Representing W 


Observe that w is never sounded at the end 
of a word. It occurs only at the beginning, 
when it is represented by the oo-hook, and in 
the body of a word, when it is represented by 
the horizontal dash placed under the vowel 
that follows it in the word. 


Loop Forms for Ye and Ya 


The ye and ya loops start obliquely away 
from the strokes to which they are joined. 
Thus, you see, no trouble will be encountered 
in confusing them with the circles, which start 
at right angles. 


A-h and A-w 


A dot is used to represent the letter a only 
when it comes before A or w. 


Lesson Five 


The principles introduced with this lesson 
are involved in writing more words than those 
covered by any other lesson of the text. 


§ and Tih 


Keep the s and th short—just long enough to 
show that they are curved—and be sure to 
give them a great deal of curve. 

Note that s has nothing to do with the posi- 
tion of a word on the line. However, in a 
word beginning with two s strokes, the second 
s is on the line, as in cease. 

The rules given in the Manual for writing 
s and th are very simple, and, if thoroughly 
learned, you will have no trouble in joining 
these strokes correctly. 


A Word About **Such”’ 


S in the wordsign such is written contrary 
to the rule for the purpose of keeping ch 
straight. Try writing the word both ways 
and see how easy it is to keep the ch straight 
after the left or anti-clock s, and how difficult 
it is to keep the ch straight after the right or 
clock s. It also facilitates phrase writing— 
for instance, in such, on such, etc. 
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Ng and Nb 


Ng and nk are slanted downward only a 
trifle. Nk includes the sound of ng plus k, 
therefore it is the longer. 


The Simple Prefixes 


Note that the prefix forms for con, com, 
coun, im, em, in, en, and un are used only 
when followed by a consonant; while the pre- 
fix form for ex is used regardless of what 
follows it and is joined according to the s 
principles. 


Lesson Six 


If you have learned thoroughly the vowels 
of Lessons One, Three, and Four, you should 
have no trouble with this lesson. If you find 
this one difficult, go back and see what is 
wrong with your understanding of the first, 


_ third, and fourth lessons. 


The Diphthongs 


The diphthongs u-eu, ou-ow, and oy-oi are 
represented by the vowels joined naturally, 
as we hear them. They are written always 
in the same relative position and should be 
given a great amount of individual practice, 
keeping the hook and circle each distinct, 
even though joined. The connection between 
the hook and circle should be made almost 
straight. If you remember this, you will find 
it much easier to make the diphthongs clear 
and distinct. 


Breaking the Circle for “I” 


The diphthong i needs special attention. Note 
the three different ways of making it, in the 
words finely, lie, and bile, in the lesson drill 
on page 13. 


Vowel Combinations 


In the vowel combinations, you will observe 
that if they are composed of a hook and a 
circle vowel, the vowels are written in their 
natural order, but if there is a combination 
of two circle-vowels, special forms are used. 

A fourth circle combination may be sug- 
gested, that of a followed by ¢, which may be 
represented by the small circle within the 
large one and the vowel dash placed beneath 
the combination, as in aerial. 
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The Thousand Most Frequent W ords 


Based on the list compiled 
By Dr. Leonard P. Ayres 
Published by the Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 


(Reprinted by request from the “American Shorthand Teacher’) 
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The concluding plate of a series begun in the December, 1920, issue. 
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A Talk With 
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Stenographers 


Opening of Stenographers’ (ontest 


middle west wrote: “I have a stenog- 

rapher who is a graduate of the high 
school but has had no office experience that 
would amount to anything. I understand that 
your company publishes what is known as a 
speed course and a course in advanced stenog- 
raphy and I wish that you would let me know 
at your earliest convenience what course you 
would recommend for her and what the price 
is. If there is a special course in law stenog- 
raphy, I wish that you would advise me re- 
garding that course, also.” 


S miaate w E ago an attorney from the 


What Business Now Demands 


Such seems to be the attitude of many of 
the business and professional men and many 
of the business houses, because, as the presi- 
dent of one company said in an address re- 
cently, “If we cannot get the kind of trained 
workers we want, we shall have to train them 
ourselves.” Many large houses conduct their 
own schools and lecture courses. Why? Be- 
cause the tremendous strides made in business 
progress demand a higher type and more 
efficient worker than can be found “on the 
open market.” College graduates are de- 
manded today where ten years before a high 
school graduate would do. A high school 
education or its equivalent is imperative in 
many of the business houses. 

An executive of one of the bond houses 
here called me one day and asked to have a 
good secretary recommended to him. 

“IT must have a college graduate,” he 
said, “because the work here demands a great 
deal of initiative on the part of the young 
lady and calls for one who has a very good 
background. More than that, she must be an 
A-1 shorthand writer, because I talk pretty 
rapidly and it annoys me to have to stop and 
wait for a girl to catch up in her dictation, 
and she must be quick and accurate in tran- 
scribing. Also, I want a girl who, while 
showing initiative, will, at the same time, be 
manageable. If I ask for something from the 
file, I do not want her to feel that that is 
beneath her dignity and call an office boy to 
do it. When I want a thing done right away, 
I want it done! 

“In other words, I want a girl that will 
codperate. A good secretary necessarily is a 


good desk manager, just as a good wife is a 
good housekeeper, and I need a good desk 
manager at once. The salary is commensurate 
with the high type of girl required.” 

What a contrast to the advertisements ap- 
pearing in the paper that read, “Stenographer 
wanted ; must be high school graduate ; $15.00 
a week to start!” 

The stenographer does, to some extent, cre- 
ate her own position. She certainly creates 
the impressions that business men get of ste- 
nographers, and I am sorry to say not all of 
them have been favorable! The average busi- 
ness man thinks that there is a deplorable 
lack of responsibleness in the average stenog- 
rapher, and when, therefore, he is so fortunate 
as to find one that measures up he is careful 
to keep her contented and happy. 


What Qualifies a Stenographer as Good? 


A teacher said to me the other day, “Good 
stenographers are born, not made. Let me 
explain. What are the qualities that make 
good stenographers or secretaries? Skill in 
shorthand and typewriting, and the ability to 
spell and punctuate? Not exactly. These are 
the tools or instruments with which a stenog- 
rapher performs the duties of her job, but you 
can give the brightest and best tools to a street 
cleaner and he will not be able to perform 
the delicate operation of removing a cataract 
from the eye. The qualities that a stenog- 
rapher must have are the endowments that 
nature provides—industry, refinement, courtesy, 
resourcefulness, initiative, alert thinking, rea- 
soning and good judgment, habits of punctu- 
ality, loyalty, and graciousness. These things 
may be cultivated, it is true. 

“You say that these qualifications alone do 
not make stenographers or secretaries. True, 
but the point I wish to make is: If a girl 
has these qualities she will become a good 
stenographer. She will inevitably be one of 
the best in her class; she will practice and 
learn all that she can about her job, and she 
will go to great pains to learn shorthand and 
typewriting thoroughly; she will stand out 
from among her classmates; she will be faith- 
ful to detail; she will not be satisfied until 
she has made herself efficient and proficient 
in the use of the tools of her profession. There 
is always a place for a stenographer like that, 
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and that place will not be too far below the 
top!” 

The truth of this will be evident to some 
of you. There are stenographers who, having 
the innate qualities of good stenographers, do 
not reach the top of the stenographic pro- 
fession simply because they have not learned 
to make good use of the tools of their job. 
Some recognize this, as did the young man 
in the West when he wrote: 

“For a number of years I was employed as 
a stenographer. At present I am secretary 
to a corporation at- 
torney. However, it 
was just recently I de- 
cided that if I am to 
make my living by 
shorthand I might as 
well be something 
more than a _ stenog- 
rapher. Accordingly, I 
entered a shorthand 
class in the local night 
school and have de- 
cided to become a re- 
porter. I inclose some 
notes written at 125 
words a minute. I 
made fourteen charge- 
able errors in tran- 
scribing this test. I 
am sending these notes 
with the hope that you 
will look over them 
and make suggestions 
and criticisms to help 
me improve my writ- 
ing and speed.” 

Expert stenography 
is absolutely essential 
to your success. You 
may be a born stenog- 
rapher in other re- 
spects, but if you have 
not learned to read 
and write shorthand 
expertly no business 
man will recognize it. 
Mr. Begley, who won 
first place in the Ste- 
nographers’ Contest 
last year, has found 
the beautiful style of 
writing he has acquired through conscientious 
and persistent practice to be not only a source 
of personal gratification and joy, but essential 
to the court reporting work that he is doing. 


Alone? 


Is he alone at 


Faith upon the left? 


Emprise? 


Why Stop There? 


Are you ambitious to become a better re- 
porter, secretary, or stenographer than you are 
at present? Do you want to better your posi- 


Stenographers’ Contest 
Copy 


[As the test we are choosing an editorial 
taken from The Sun, May 21, the day Colonel 
Lindbergh glided down on Le Bourget field, 
France. May it be not only a glorious tribute 
to our dauntless hero, but an inspiration to 
those of you who, as you practice this test, 
are infused with a desire to achieve the big 
and worthwhile things of life. 


“LINDBERGH FLIES ALONE” 


whose right 
Courage, with Skill within the cockpit and 
Does solitude surround 
the brave when Adventure leads the way and 
Ambition reads the dials? 
pany with him for whom the air is cleft by 
Daring and the darkness is made light by 


True, the fragile bodies of his fellows do 
not weigh down his plane; true, the fretful 
minds of weaker men are lacking from his 
crowded cabin; but as his airship keeps her 
course he holds communion with those rarer 
spirits that inspire to intrepidity and by their “| indy’s” 
sustaining potency give strength to arm, re- 
source to mind, content to soul. 


Alone? With what other companions would 
that man fly to whom the choice were given? 


ae 
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tion and be worth more money? Are you dis- 
satisfied with the progress you have made in 
the stenographic world? If you are, then you 
are in a state of mind to become better. All 
that you need to do is to set the machinery 
of your brain and muscles at work to acquire 
the proficiency that will fit you for a better 
job. Wishing alone will not make you a 
better shorthand writer, but it will help you 
to get started in the right direction. 

State definitely in a short sentence what you 
want to do and then take steps right now to do 
it. If it is expert ste- 
nography, secretarial, 
or reporting work that 
you want to do, then, 
because good short- 
hand writing is one of 
the most important 
requisites to your suc- 
cess in any one of 
these fields, begin now 
to attain it by prac- 
ticing the shorthand 
writing test given here 
this month. Your suc- 
cess in winning one of 
the awards given in the 
contest will be the 
inspiration to spur 
you to harder work 
throughout the months 
that follow until your 
goal is reached, and it 
will be your means of 
knowing that you have 
the proper foundation 
of practical writing 
style on which to build 
the necessary speed. 

Speed without legi- 
bility is valueless. Do 
not be a slacker and a 
pessimist. Remember 
luck came 
through his pluck and 
that is the way yours 
will come. Read the 
changes that have been 
made in the contest 
rules this year and 
then go to it! More 
power to you! 

The contest will be divided into two groups 
this year: one group for stenographers who 
have had three or more years of experience in 
stenographic, secretarial, or reporting work; 
and the other group for stenographers who 
have had less than three years’ experience, but 
have had six months or more. 

The prizes will be the same in each group, 
namely: to the winner of first place in each 
group, a gold O. G. A. ring; to the winner of 


side rides 


Is there no com- 
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second place in each group a copy of the 
deluxe edition of the Gregg Dictionary or 
Manual autographed by Mr. Gregg; third 
place, an autographed copy of Secretarial 
Studies or Gregg Reporting Shortcuts. 

If two or more contestants tie for any place 
the prize for that place will be given to each 
party to the tie. 

To all winners of Honorable Mention will 
be given a beautiful little gold emblem pin or 
a copy of one of the classics written in short- 
hand. State your choice of prizes on sending 
your contest entry. 


Contest Conditions 


The Stenographers’ Contest copy should be 
written with either pen or pencil, in your 
very best style of shorthand penmanship. 
After you have practiced the test, send the 
best specimen you are able to produce to the 
Stenographers’ Contest Committee. 

Only one specimen will be received from 
any one person. 

Writing should be done in a column two 
and one-half inches wide. 

No entrance fee is required. 

The contest closing date has been advanced 
to December 15 this year, in order to give 
stenographers of other countries a chance to 
compete, and all papers should reach us not 
later than the evening of that date. That 
gives ample time for practice on shorthand 
notes. One of the little pamphlets issued 
by the Gregg Publishing Company containing 
lessons in shorthand penmanship by Mr. Gregg 
will help you in your practice. 

No report can be made except as given in 
the published report in the February Gregg 
Writer. 

The contest is open to all Gregg stenog- 
raphers, secretaries, and reporters, (except 
those employed in the offices of the Gregg 
Publishing Company) who have not already 
won first place in a previous contest. 

Group I: For all bona fide stenographers, 
secretaries and reporters who are now em- 
ployed and who have been doing stenographic 
work for three years or more. 





The 


“Would I hire myself, I wonder? 





Would You Hire Yourself? 


“If you were an employer, would you hire yourself?” 
uestion was a surprise to Helen Meade, but it set her thinking— 
Am I the sort of a person with whom 
it would be pleasant to work? Is my work the sort of work I would want 
my stenographer to be turning out? 

“I’m afraid I'd never have many jobs if I had the hiring of myself, but 
I have made a resolution—I’m going to live up to it, too— 

“Resolved, That I will be the sort of a stenographer I would 
hire if I were the boss!” 
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Group II: For all bona fide stenographers 
or secretaries now employed and who have 
been working less than three years but for at 
least six months previous to September first. 

Contest specimens must be prepared from 
the contest copy given here and accompanied 
by a statement telling how long you have done 
stenographic work and where you are now 
employed. Also, whether or not you hold an 
O. G. A. membership certificate. This in- 
formation will be kept confidential, if you 
so desire. 

The papers will be rated according to the 
following points: 

(a) Application of principles 

(b) Proportion of characters 

(c) Correctness of slant, curvature, and joinings 
(d) Freedom of movement 


(e) Size of notes 
(f) Compactness of notes. 


The specimens of the prize winners will be 
published in the February Gregg Writer and 
for that reason we ask that you use either 
black (India) ink, or a medium soft well- 
sharpened pencil so that the notes will be suit- 
able for reproduction. 


ill You Win? 


How much better can you write this year 
than you did last? Have your notes deterio- 
rated or have they improved? If they have 
improved, how much? Enter the contest and 
find out. There are thousands of good stenog- 
raphers here and abroad. Which one of you 
is going to win first place? Which state or 
country will be put on the map this year? 
Here you have not only your own reputation 
to establish or maintain, but that of your state 
or country. How well are you going to do 
it? No worthwhile feat ever goes unnoticed; 
no real skill unrewarded. 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done, 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; 

There are thousands to point out to you one by one 
The dangers that wait to assail you. 

But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 

Just take off your coat and go to it; 

Just start to sing as you tackle the thing 

That “cannot be done,” and you'll do it. 
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Who Made the First Car? 


An Account of the Early Days of Motoring, from “Life,” published in Australia 
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An interesting account of the Early Uses of Nickel will be given in the October issue. 
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SHORTHAND 
in OTHER, LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges 


in France, Belgium, 


Germany, 


Svoain, Russia, 


Italy, Austria, England— 
Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 


| Ue 


raphers, from the nature of their work, 

learn many secrets unknown to the out- 
sider. This is particularly true of those en- 
gaged in reporting work. A very interesting 
instance of this is given in La Revue Steno- 
graphique Belge, of Brussels. 

It seems that in 1849 a peace conference 
was organized in Paris, and presided over 
by the great French author, Victor Hugo 
Unknown to the great author, but with the 
idea of insuring a good report of Hugo's 
speech in the newspapers, a friend distributed 
to the stenographers advance copies of the 
speech to be made by Hugo. The stenog- 
raphers, on reading the speech, immediately 
perceived that the great orator had arranged 
for a certain interruption in the talk, in order 
to give him an opportunity for a thrilling close 
to his speech. 

Sure enough, at the moment indicated in the 
manuscript, the interruption came, and the 
last words of the author were lost in the 
enthusiastic cheers of the audience which, for- 
tunately, made it impossible to hear the 
chuckles of the stenographers who knew the 
secret. 


I is well known, of course, that stenog- 


ae 


HE translation of titles of any kind is 

always very difficult, so we were interested 
to observe in the Deutsche Stenographen- 
Zeitung, of Dresden, that Dr. Amsel translated 
the Order of the Gregg Artists by Der 
Greggsche Fachstenographenverband. 


i 4) 


E have in the past noted the excursions 

arranged by a certain Parisian shorthand 
society for its members. The French societies 
are not the only ones to make such arrange- 
ments for the pleasure of their members. A 
recent issue of the Wiener Stenographen- 
Zeitung, published in Vienna, by the Deutsch- 


osterr. Stenographenverband, contains an 
announcement of an excursion to Lobau. Evi- 
dently the Viennese are early risers, because 
the announcement specifies that the members 
are to meet at the railroad station at seven 
o'clock. 

The same issue of the magazine announces 
a contest, on the order of our O. G. A. contest, 
and, very appropriately, the article to be writ- 
ten as a test is a description of the beauties 
of Lobau. 


ae 


aa city has named a street after 


one of the great shorthand inventors 
We see by Le Sténographe Illustré, of Paris, 
that the Municipal Council of Dinard has just 
given the name of Emile Duployé to one of 
the streets of this beautiful French watering 
place. 
Toulon was the first city in France to name 
a street after Duployé. 


ae 


N ODERN advertising methods may not be 
“ so modern as we think they are. In 
Les Etudes Sténographiques francaises, of 
Paris, we find a reproduction of a poster used 
during the French Revolution by T. P. Bertin, 
one of the early French shorthand authors, 
who made an adaptation of the English system 
of Samuel Taylor. 

This poster advertises a “one hour course” 
in shorthand. This “course,” together with 
five engraved plates, was to be had at the home 
of Citizen Bertin, all for the price of six 
francs. 

“Those not finding themselves sufficiently 

instructed will receive their money back.” 

Citizen Bertin was evidently a versatile in- 
dividual, because a footnote at the bottom of 
the poster informed the Parisian Revolutionists 
that at the same address they could obtain 
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what is, from the description, the ancestor of 
the modern blow-torch. Apparently, Citizen 
Bertin in 1796 was quite a bit ahead even of 
those rapidly advancing times. 


F< J 


Vy JE are reproducing a somewhat belated 
’ shorthand Easter greeting from Stift 
Heil, of St. Joachimstal, Bohemia. This is in 
Gabelsberger shorthand. 


Se 


HE value of shorthand was strikingly il- 
lustrated in a paragraph which appeared 
this summer in the London Times. It is so 
interesting that we are reproducing it in full. 


The Court or Criminat Aprpeat—the Lord Chief 
Justice, Mr. Justice Sankey, and Mr. Justice Swift 

quashed the conviction of Albert Frederick Walters, 
who was convicted at St. Albans Sessions, with a man 
named Porter, of larceny and receiving. In delivering 
the judgment of the Court, the Lord Chief Justice 
said that Porter had at once appealed, and on May 16 
his appeal was allowed. The Court had before them 
a shorthand note of the proceedings in that case, be 
cause the Clerk of the Peace for the County of 
Hertford thought that it would be of assistance to 
the Court. His Lordship added: “It is unfortunate 
that the judgments of this Court are not always 
recorded in shorthand so that they may be available if 
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the impression of Grafia as a wounded soldier 
on the battlefield after the conflict, counting 
the dead and dying. No less than seven defunct 
Italian shorthand periodicals are listed, rather 
triumphantly. 

As Grafia was founded in 1908, it has now 
been in existence nearly twenty years, and 
we hereby voice our good wishes for at least 
another twenty years of successful endeavor. 


ae 


WV E have occasionally given in the Gregg 

Writer a rhymed version of the rules of 
Gregg Shorthand. The following amusing 
little rhyme about wordsigns is given in Stsft 
Heil, of St. Joachimstal, Bohemia. 


Fiir Knaben 


Die Katze kneift ins Schwinzel 
Statt dass er lernt, der Hansel, 
Isst lieber ein paar Wiarstel 
Statt dass er fibt die Kiérzel. 


cs J 


HE death of the last pupil of Gabelsberger 
is announced in Bunte Blatter, of Dresden. 
Geh.-Rat Prof. Dr. Ludwig Radlkofer studied 
shorthand under the instruction of the master 

















required. Sometime, perhaps, at the instigation of 
someone, the proceedings of this Court will be treated 
as they ought to be. Meanwhile, we are indebted to 
the initiative of the Clerk of the Peace for the fact 
that we have a shorthand note of Porter’s case.” 


ae 


HE life of a shorthand publication is 
evidently a precarious one in Italy. Grafia, 
the official Meschini organ of Rome, publishes 
an editorial under the hopeful caption “Grafia 
is not dying.” The opening paragraph gives 


himself in 1845. Dr. Radlkofer died at the 
age of 98, in the same rodm of the same house 
where he was born, the obituary tells us— 
surely a most unusual record. Dr. Radlkofer 
was the director of the beautiful Botanical 
Gardens in Munich, as well as a member of 
the Bavarian Academy of Sciences and the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences. 

In the same issue of Bunte Blatter is a long 
article commemorative of the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the death of Wilhelm Stolze. 
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Mustering in the New Recruits 


HIS month you are embarking upon a 

new study. From now on much of 

your waking hours will be filled with 
odd little characters, with pothooks and circles 
and wordsigns, and your fingers will grow 
weary manipulating the elusive keys of a type- 
writer. You are commencing the study of 
stenography. There will be some discouraging 
moments, and many bright ones, before you 
become a master of your subject. 

But as you make your start, it is worth a 
thought to consider just what kind of road 
you are starting on, and why. Why have you 
selected shorthand and typing as a study this 
September? Is it because you are looking 
for an easy job, something to escape the tedium 
of manual labor—a white-collar job for the 
man, a congenial occupation for the girl—or 
have you a definite goal in mind, toward the 
achieving of which shorthand is but a way- 
station? Or don’t you know why you are 
studying shorthand? 

We assume that you are not to be numbered 
among the latter, those who have no idea at 
all why they have selected the study, for that 
is not a good augury under which to com 
mence the study of any subject. Without a 
definite purpose, we cannot hope to achieve 
much in any field. In many cases it is the 
purpose itself, the definite ambition, that makes 
for the balance in favor of success. We take 
it, therefore, that you are aware of a reason 
why you have chosen this means of entering 
business life. 

Shorthand as a study provides two definite 
ways to a successful career. For the most 
part, it is valuable as a means, and not a 
medium in itself. It is most frequently used 
as a lever to exert all our powers in the 
effort to reach a topmost rung on the ladder 
of business. Its most common use is as a 
stepping-stone to other and higher positions. 
Many of the outstanding successes in business 
and public life have been built upon a humble 
knowledge of shorthand. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it is the surest means of 


beginning a successful career in business, if 
it is intelligently used. 

Yet as an end in itself, shorthand offers no 
mean opportunity A good stenographer is 
always in demand, and may command a very 
good livelihood; but carried to its logical con- 
clusion the stenographic profession branches 
off into the reporting field. A reporter is a 
fast stenographer, plus the additional back- 
ground of experience and knowledge which a 
reporter must Reporting as a pro- 
fession is respected, dignified, and highly re 
munerative. The average shorthand reporter 
earns more, for instance, than the average 
lawyer. 

However, if reporting is your ambition, that 
must remain in the background for the present, 
as that comes after and is built only upon a 
firm foundation as a stenographer. Whatever 
the goal you have set for yourself, your present 
concern should be in mastering your subject. 
It is needless to point out that you will never 
become a secretary or a reporter by being a 
poor stenographer. One detail mastered at a 
time, and all things are possible to the intel- 
ligent, ambitious mind 

But whatever your ambition, do not be, 
ashamed of the means by which you hope to 
achieve it. Stenography is a_ respectable, 
highly important calling; the stenographer is 
an indispensable factor in business today. 
“Secretary” may possess a better sound to 
some, but a secretary, in most cases, is nothing 
more than an efficient stenographer under an- 
other name. The average business man knows 
little difference between a secretary and a 
stenographer, but he can tell instantly the 
wide gulf between the good clerical assistant 
and the inefficient one. Have pride in your 
profession, by whatever name it goes, and do 
not be misled by empty titles. You are an 
assistant to business, whether stenographer 
or secretary, and as such you are a peer of 
business. 

Of course, you are not a captain as yet. You 
are a private in the ranks, but in the ranks of 


p ssess. 
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business it is no disgrace to be a private. In 
our army the captains are all recruited from 
the ranks. And who knows when you will 
receive your commission and take your place 
in the front? 


Many Lawyers Make Notes 
in Shorthand 


HORTHAND has played an important 

J part in many trials at the Old Bailey, the 
Montreal Family Herald tells us, and it is 
not uncommon to see a barrister cross-examin- 
ing with the aid of a sheaf of shorthand notes. 

Shorthand helped Sir Richard Muir to trap 
Crippen in the witness box when he made his 
fatal blunder about the pajama suit which 
sent him to the scaffold. The great criminal 
lawyer used shorthand in every important trial 
in which he was engaged. 

Sir Richard Muir, an old journalist, was 
such an expert writer of shorthand that he 
often took professional shorthand writers to 
task in the witness box and severely criticized 
their outlines. 

One Old Bailey barrister writes a kind of 
shorthand invented by his father, who was in 
his time a famous pleader. 

Lord Merrivale, president of the divorce 
court, and an old “Gallery” reporter, is an ex- 
pert, and used to communicate with the late 
Sir Isaac Pitman, the great shorthand pioneer, 
by means of the “winged art.” 


Why 

ID you notice anything different when you 

read that first installment of “The Acid 
Test,” the new story beginning this month? 
We thought you would !—yes, it is written up in 
reporting style. “Reporting style,” we hear 
someone sniff—‘“with all that punctuation in- 
dicated!” Tutt, tutt—all our readers aren't 
yet reporters, and for their sakes we have to 
exercise “plate writer's” license. You will 
find, however, that the replies of witnesses are 
all indented in the regulation way. Gives the 
case quite an “official” look, doesn’t it? And 
you can depend on the local color’s being 
correct, for Mr. Arthur Train, we are told, 
was once assistant district attorney himself. 
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Shorthand Cross-Word 
Puzzle No. 27 


Contributed by Ada Hooper 
Michigan 


Stambaugh, 




































































Horizontal 
Disguise 
A fruit 
Leans or slopes 
Auxillary verb 
To kill, a sledge 
Indisputable, reliable 
Deferential regard 
Well-wisher 
Personal pronoun 


5 Next to 
3 Terminal appendage 


To irritate 

A preposition 
Personal pronoun 
Form of the verb 
**to be’’ 

African antelope, 
modern 

Besides, likewise 
Equal 

Bag of a cow 
Kind of cabbage 
Faculty of perception 
Defective 


eonaeusewwre 


nw 


2 


20 
22 
23 


2 
26 


27 
29 


Vertical 
Estimate value 
Newly 
Scheme; tell 
From 
Other; careen 
A sprite 
Diversify 
Phrase signifying 
refusal 
Form of the verb 
“to be" 

Tarry, serve 
Morass 

Near 

Advance; virtuous 
A burden, charge 
Privately 

Boy's name 
Verbose 

Indicating origin or 
source 

Resting place of « 
wild beast 
Although 

Perfect 

Increased 


Key to Cross-Word Puzzle 


No. 26 


from the June Gregg Writer 


Tr 


7 


fi. 
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“DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


Rose Glasses or Blue 


NIHE wearers of blue glasses look rue- 
Tl fully upon this month of riotous color, 
bewailing the fact that, with vacation 
over, there is nothing to look forward to but 
a year of hard work. Even Nature, in sym- 
pathy, sheds the raiment that a few months 
before was so bright and beautiful, to take 
on one of sombre hue, they say. It is the 
beginning of the end of all things happy for 
them. The wearers of rose-colored glasses, 
on the other hand, have been looking forward 
to this month with great eagerness and ex- 
pectation. It is the carnival season in Nature 
to them—her last deep plunge into the pool 
of gaiety before entering upon the more serious 
business of preparing for a richer and fuller 
life. To them, it is the beginning of a won- 
derful adventure! 

As in fancy I look out upon the sea of 
upturned faces of students about to begin the 
study of shorthand and typewriting this month, 
I think I see rose-colored glasses very much 
in evidence—an eager, responsive spirit that 
will not only carry a long way toward the 
goal aimed for, but will make the journey 
easier. The significance, or importance, of 
your undertaking will not be as apparent to 
you now as later, when you have progressed 
far enough to begin to see the advantages of 
specialized training, and, more particularly, 
specialized business training. 

I doubt if there is another field offering as 
many fine opportunities for pleasant and lucra- 
tive employment, and certainly not with the 
same minimum expenditure of time and money 
for training. Not only can you fit yourself 
for commercial work in a much shorter time 
than you can train for any other profession, 
but if, after completing your commercial train- 
ing, you desire to enter one of the other pro- 
fessions, you have stenography as a wedge 
for getting into it. The pride and joy of 
taking a place alongside the executive as his 


right-hand helper is the spur that has urged 
many students enthusiastically and energeti- 
cally to fit themselves for these higher posi- 
tions. 


True Story 


“September was the beginning of a series 
of adventures for me,” writes a stenographer 
And here is his story: 

I started my study of 
tember, and from the moment I 
into the book that was handed to 
plied my pencil in making the char 
saw there, until this morning when | 
thrill of my life “Lindy” 
reporting his speech, shorthand has been brim 
ful of adventure for me 

My studying shorthand was an adventure. 
I was tired of doing nothing, and I thought 
I would begin to work and earn my own 
living. Shorthand offered the quickest and 
surest means to that end The shorthand 
characters intrigued me. I enjoyed writing 
them, and enjoyed reading them even more. 
I read everything that I came across in short- 
hand, not because I was conscious of the good 
that it would do me but because it was an 
irresistible challenge to my intelligence. 

Then came the O. G. A. Contest. That, 
too, was a challenge, this time to my writing 
ability. The speed medals -I have the bronze 
and silver, now—stimulated me to speed prac- 
tice. It was the joy of achievement as well 
as the challenge of the contests that lured 
me on. 

When I was graduated, I started out in 
quest of a job. Answered an ad in the paper 
and received a request for an interview. Next 
morning I entered the office of one of the 
severest looking men I have ever met. The 
first question he shot at me was, “Can you 
take dictation?” 


shorthand in 
“snooped” 
me and 
acters | 
had the 
and 


Sep- 


sitting beside 
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“Yes.” 

“Can you read it?” 

“If I get it, I can.” 

“All right; try it,” and he pushed a note- 
book toward me. 

The dictation was not unlike the spouting 
exhaust of a steam engine as it struggles to 
work up momentum in pulling out of a station 
—a series of. short, rapid-fire sentences fol- 
lowed by a pause and a long sonorous one. 
I struggled to catch up. Finally he came to 
an end and I unconsciously whistled. His 
quick interrogative glance was not altogether 
approving. 

I transcribed the article with a few minor 
errors, and, after reading it, he gave me an- 
other comprehensive survey and said, “You'll 
do. Report tomorrow morning at nine.” 

Luckily for me on that job, I had a good 
sense of humor. Part of my work as sec- 
retary to this man was to write brief reports 
and summaries for the local newspapers. The 
editor of one of the papers liked what I wrote 
and offered me a place on the paper. A new 
venture and a series of adventures! 

I covered everything from labor riots to 
social events and found no end of variety and 
pleasure in the work. Shorthand was in- 
dispensable to me. The editor liked the com- 
pleteness with which I covered details, due 
to the fact that I wrote shorthand. Not all 
reporters, unfortunately, write shorthand. 
When it came to choosing some one to report 
“Lindy,” I was given the job. I sat upon the 
speakers’ platform with the pride of a con- 
queror as I watched my fellowmen in a seeth- 
ing mass below. 

If I had the opportunity to begin over again 
this month, I should do just what I did before: 
study shorthand. It has been Aladdin’s lamp 
to me. 


Shorthand a Master-Key 


Shorthand has been the key to the door of 
opportunity for many students. It has been 
not only a means of assuring bread and butter, 
but has been the opening wedge into the 
highest realms of business or professional life. 
It was not that Vanderlip, Chalmers, Brisbane, 
Swem, Dupraw, and others were “lucky.” If 
you study the lives of the successful men and 
women who got their start in life through 
shorthand, you will find that it was pluck not 
luck that enabled them to win. 

A young lady whom I met in Chicago a 
few years ago was handicapped in her ambition 
to become a physician by lack of educational 
training. Making up her mind that she wanted 
to become a doctor, she acquired a position as 
secretary to the president of a medical institute. 
While doing his work, she familiarized her- 
self not only with the medical terms and 
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their usages, but studied in the evenings to 
make up the points needed for matriculation 
in the university. It required two years of 
intensive study, but today she is graduated 
with honors and practicing her profession. 

In the newspaper this morning I read: 
“Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh is already the 
central character of a novel called ‘The Hero 
of the Ocean,’ written and printed in Budapest 
and reported as selling rapidly.” 

The author of this ninety-page novel is 
Michael Lorant, described by the Pester Lloyd 
of June 9 as a journalist and the champion 
stenographer of Hungary. M. Lorant is 
credited with having gone over thousands of 
newspaper clippings on Colonel Lindbergh's 
flight from New York to Paris, picked out 
the most striking incidents, and woven them 
together in a most interesting story. 


Possibilities Unlimited 


Because the shorthand profession is un- 
limited in its scope, both practically and in- 
tellectually, it will unlock the door of many 
opportunities for you. The more highly 
skilled you become in the use of shorthand, 
the more opportunities will you have and the 
better. Note that Michael Lorant was a 
champion stenographer—not a mediocre one. 
So are Mr. Swem and Mr. Dupraw. 


What Is Your Goal? 


All of this may seem far-fetched to those 
of you who are beginning shorthand today, 
but a vision or goal toward which to work is 
necessary not only for the successful com- 
pletion of your course, but to stimulate courage 
and spur you to your best efforts while study- 
ing the principles. For 
“If you would scale the heights of might and fame, 
It is by rugged paths like these you go; 


But if you wish to loiter in the plain, 
Stay in the rut that jogs along below. 


For greater life was never had by man 

Who is content to walk where others trod; 

The world is wide and Fortune ever ran 

On mountain peaks of knowledge made by God.” 


Because, then, you and I are convinced that 
shorthand is going to be a source of increasing 
joy and profit to you, begin your study with 
the rose-colored glasses of the optimist and 
the way will be a happy succession of goals 
with prizes for all who make themselves sure- 
footed by acquiring good habits in both short- 
hand and typewriting. But even as you journey 
happily along past these milestones, keep in 
mind that the trophies and awards won are 
but incidental to the big prize that awaits you 
as you come abreast of the finishing line. You 
will then experience to the full the significance 
and the unparalleled joy of a successful ad- 
venture. 
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Gregg Writer Awards 


COMPLETE Theory certificate is 

awarded to students who qualify on one 
of the five theory tests mailed from this office 
upon application by the teacher. The tests of 
200 words each embrace the various principles 
in the Manual and are designed to test the 
student’s knowledge of shorthand theory im- 
mediately after completing the Manual. This 


The O. 





HE Order of Gregg Artists 

is, so far as we know, the 
@) largest organization of its kind in 
It has more than a 
Be- 


the world. 
hundred thousand members. 
sides being the 





EMBLEM 
OF THE 


certificate, evidence of your ability to apply 
the principles of the Manual, is required for 
promotion and graduation by many schools. 
The passing grade to secure a certificate is 
90% ; that is, you are permitted to have twenty 
errors on the 200-word test. If you fail to 
qualify on the first test, you may try the second, 
and so on—five tests will be issued this year. 


G. A. 


The standard set for winning the O. G. A. 
certificate is within your reach. All that is 
required of you is to develop a good shorthand 
writing style—a style that is dependable and 
essential to good stenographic work. A cer- 
tiicate of membership is 
awarded to anyone who sub- 











ORDER] largest, it is one 
of the most 
flourishing. Enthusiastic 
members will be found in 
China, Japan, Turkey, Siam, 
Straits Settlements, India, 
East Indies, West Indies, 
Italy, England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, West Africa, 
Peru, Argentina, Mexico, 
Panama, and all over the 
United States and Canada. 

Apropos of this, sometime 
ago we received a letter from 
one of our members in the 
war zone of Tientsin, China, 
stating that she had occasion 
to send to the American 
Barracks for bank notes to 
send to the United States 





mits a qualifying specimen of 

his notes in accordance with 

the conditions specified with 

each test, and written from 

the copy printed in this de- 

partment each month 

The tests are judged on: 

The correct application of 
the principles 
Smooth, even and light 
lines secured by writing 
with an easy, fluent move 
ment 
Correct curvature, slant 
and method of joining 
Uniform size and propor- 
tion of characters and 
uniform spacing between 


outlines. 





Honorable Mention 


If your writing is fluent 
and the characters well made, 








One day she received a note 
from one of the men in the 
Medical Corps asking for the 
correct outline for a word in 
shorthand. She met him later 
and discovered that they both 
were members of the O.G.A. 

Since the inauguration of the O. G. A. in 
1912 it has become recognized as one of the 
most important factors contributing to prac- 
tical and artistic excellence in shorthand 


Mrs ° 


Standards 


The winning of the O. G. A. certificate is a 
recognized testimonial of practical writing 
ability, and has been made a requirement for 
graduation in many schools. Hundreds of 
O. G. A. clubs have been organized through- 
out the country for the purpose of educational 
and social intercourse, and the number of 
these clubs is steadily increasing every year. 


Grace Norman 
Tientsin, China 


Gold Medal Winner in Annual 
O. G. A. Contest 


Honorable Mention will be 
given to you in the Gregg 
Writer and a little gold 
OQ. G. A. pin mailed you. 
Either pen or pencil may 
be used in making the speci- 
men, but the writing should be done in a column 
two and one-half inches wide, preferably on 
ruled paper. Practice the test given in this 
department of the magazine until you secure 
a copy that represents your best writing. 
Mail it to the editor of the department before 
the twenty-fifth of the month following the 
month of publication of the test you are sub- 
mitting, together with the examination fee of 
ten cents. This specimen will then be reviewed 
by the examiner, and, if it qualifies, a mem- 
bership in the Order of Gregg Artists will be 
awarded. If it does not qualify, your notes 
will be returned together with criticisms and 
suggestions for further practice on these tests. 
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Superior Merit Certificate 


To those of you who are exceptionally skill- 
ful writers, the Certificate of Superior Merit 
is offered. While notes accepted for this cer- 
tificate are judged by the same basic qualities 
that determine the issuance of the Member- 
ship Certificate, the standard is very much 
higher. The specimens must be written with 
ink. The examination fee is fifty cents. 
A detailed criticism is made on all papers that 
do not qualify for the certificate. 

The style of writing necessary to become a 
reporter is the style required for this Superior 
Merit Certificate, so let your ambition be to 
acquire not only a membership certificate in 
the O. G. A., but a membership in the “pro- 
fessional class” of the Order as well. 


School Club Prizes 


In addition to the certificates awarded, if 
ten or more specimens in any school club 
qualify, the writer of the best notes in the 
club will receive as a special prize the bronze 
O. G. A. pin; in a club of twenty, the silver 
pin; in a club of thirty, the gold pin; in a 
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club of fifty, the silver and enamel ring; in a 
club of seventy-five, the gold ring. 

Teachers can procure a copy of the Art and 
Credentials Booklet, telling about the club 
awards, by writing to this department. To 
insure expeditious handling of papers, please 
send the examination fee with them, as tests 
received without a remittance are either re- 
turned, or sent to the file until a remittance is 
received. 


Roll of Honor 


To the class that succeeds in securing 
O. G. A. certificates, a beautifully engrossed 
Roll of Honor will be mailed on which to 
inscribe the names of all the students in the 
class that succeed in becoming members of 
the O. G. A. What does this Roll look like? 
We are reproducing it (in reduced size) on the 
opposite page. To have your name inscribed 
on this Honor Roll and hung in the classroom 
should be your ambition—the ambition of 
every student! 

The September American Shorthand Teacher 
pictures the various Gregg Writer certificates, 
for typewriting and transcription as well as 
O. G. A. The two-color poster showing them 
may still be had for the asking. 


Order of Artistic Typists 


S' Y)MEONE has said that a good 
\ shorthand writer is only half a 
stenographer ; a good typist makes 


the other half. Office production 
depends very largely upon the effi- 
cient transcription of notes and the 
expert use of the typewriter, and 
only the student who develops a 
high degree of skill in this branch of his study 
has completed the whole stenographic job. 

The Order of Artistic Typists is an organi- 
zation of typewriting professionals. The aim 
of this organization is to develop interest in 
typewriting skill, combining the indispensable 
qualities of speed, accuracy, and attractiveness 
of arrangement. If a business man has two 
applicants for a position, both measuring up 
to the requirements in every way, and one 
arranges a letter on a letterhead more at- 
tractively than the other, that one gets the job. 
There is considerable competition in the type- 
writing field and the best typists win. 











Junior and Senior O. A. T. Certificates 


This department proposes to make your 
typewriting practice more interesting by pro- 
viding certificates and awards along the way. 
The first of these is the Junior certificate in 
the Order of Artistic Typists. This certificate 


is available to anyone who has finished the 
keyboard and is able to write a satisfactory 
copy of the Junior test published in this de- 
partment each month. 

Senior membership is open to all typists 
who have reached a speed of at least forty 
words a minute on plain copy. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement to 
the effect that the candidate has attained this 
average speed in his class work, but the test 
submitted need not be timed, as it requires 
elements of arrangement that may slow the 
typist’s normal speed. 

You will find this month’s tests on page 33. 


Hints to Candidates 


Observance of the few suggestions given 
here will be helpful in the preparation of the 
copy. 

1. Read carefully the instructions given with the 
tests to be sure you understand what is required. 
2. Keep margins as nearly even as possible. 
Do not erase; erasures are not permitted. 
Use good quality paper of regular letter size— 
eight and one-half by eleven inches (except where 
legal size is specified in the directions). 
. See that the ribbon used is capable of producing 
good, clear copy. 
(Continued om page 30) 
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Arrange the Junior test on one sheet only. Each 
part of the Senior test requires a sheet, making 
two sheets to the test. 

Indent paragraphs either five or ten spaces, but 
keep them uniform throughout the test. A lesser 
number than five spaces or a greater number than 
five, unless it be ten, should not be used. 

Type a proper heading or caption on tabulated 
work. The wording must be clear and under- 
standable, but it must be as brief as possible. 
Tests should be properly punctuated. 


Center the heading or title of a test. 


Double space always between paragraphs whether 
it be om single-spaced matter or double-spaced, 
but do not use more than two spaces. 

Mail the papers to the editor of the Department 
with sufficient postage to cover transportation, 
and inclose your remittance to cover the fees. 
Papers may be folded and sent in regular en- 
velopes to reduce the cost of postage to a mini- 
mum, but they should be neatly folded—otherwise 
sent flat. Papers that are rolled usually present 
a very mussy appearance and detract from the 
neatness of the copy. 


Type your name, name and address of your school, 
if you are attending one, and the date on each 
paper. If you fail to do this the paper may become 
detached and lost, in the event of which we cannot 
make a report. 
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13. Submit the test before the twenty-fifth of the 
month following its publication. 


14. An examination fee of ten cents should be sent 
with each Junior as well as each Senior test, 
when both are submitted at one time for certifi- 
cates. Certificates of membership in the Junior 
or Senior division will be issued to all candidates 
whose work receives the approval of the examiners. 


Junior and Senior tests are printed each 
month in the Gregg Writer. These tests may 
be practiced as often as desired, but only one 
specimen of each should be sent to us. Direc- 
tions for preparing the tests are given in con- 
nection with them in every issue of the maga- 
zine. Be sure to read them carefully. 

Since the typewritten transcript is the sub- 
stantial evidence of your ability as a stenog- 
rapher, the artistic appearance of your work 
may have a direct bearing on your success in 
qualifying for your first position. The artistic 
arrangement of a piece of typewritten copy 
may be the means of keeping you “on the job” 
when others fail. The cultivation, therefore, 
of artistry in typing is a very important ele- 
ment in practice work. 


Competent Typist Awards 





HE necessity for rapid as well 

as artistic typing is fast coming 
to be recognized; where thirty 
words a minute was required be- 
fore, fifty and even sixty words a 
minute are required now. To each 
typist who can, through repetition 
practice on the test published in 
this magazine each month, write 
fifty or more net words a minute for ten 
minutes with not more than five errors, a beau- 
tiful Competent -Typist Certificate, in two 


x) 

> 

HERE are still other certificates, prizes, 
and medals to be won by your ability to 
correlate both shorthand and typewriting. In 
transcription work, the first certificate is avail- 
able to you as soon as you are able to write 
sixty words a minute for five minutes and 
transcribe it neatly and accurately; the second 
certificate when you can write eighty words a 
minute in shorthand; and the third certificate 
when you can write 100 words a minute in 
shorthand. The bronze, silver, gold, and 
diamond medals are the highest distinctions 
to be awarded to shorthand writers. The 
tests for these medals require a shorthand 
speed of 125, 150, 175, and 200 words a 
minute respectively on a five-minute “take.” 





COMPE ~ 
~TENT 
TYPIST 











Gregg Transcription ‘l'ests 


colors, will be awarded. This certificate is 
small, will fit in a card case, and is a testi- 
monial of your typing speed. 

To those that succeed in writing seventy or 
more net words a minute, a gold pin and 
Honorable Mention is given in addition to 
the certificate. 

To the school team that succeeds in making 
the highest average net speed a minute in the 
Competent Typist Contest to be announced 
in the November Gregg Writer, the handsome 
big silver trophy will be awarded. 


Material for the higher speeds (medal 
awards) will be issued only upon personal re- 
quest of the teacher to be given four times 
a year. 

The material for the other tests is sent to the 
teacher each month without charge. All that 
is necessary for the teacher to do to get the 
material is to give us his name, address, and 
the school at which he is teaching, with the 
request that the monthly tests be mailed to 
him. The tests are then sent without charge, 
sealed, counted out, and ready for dictation. 

After the tests have been given, papers 
should be checked carefully, in accordance 
with the rules published here, and those that 
qualify for certificates at the respective speeds 
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should be mailed to the Credentials Depart- 
ment, together with the fee of ten cents for 
each test, if certificates are to be awarded. 
The tests are then reviewed, and, if the tran- 
scripts are satisfactory, certificates are issued. 


Club Prizes 


Club prizes for Transcription Tests are 
awarded as follows: 


For the best paper submitted in a club of fifteen 
or more papers at one hundred words a minute, a 
gold pin—the decision to be made on accuracy, spell- 
ing, arrangement, and general neatness of the paper. 

A silver pin for the best paper in a club of fifteen 
or more papers at eighty words a minute; and a 
bronze pin for the best paper in a club of fifteen or 
more papers at sixty words a minute. 

In the event that there is a mixed group of fifteen 
qualifying papers, the club prize is awarded to the 
student making the best record at the highest speed 


Rules and Regulations 


If any of the following rules governing 
the T. T. activities is not clear, write us for 
an explanation when applying for the tests 


1. Rules promulgated by this department will be 
final in all tests. 
A writer may compete for any Junior speed at any 
time; but after winning a certificate at a specified 
speed, he will be considered ineligible to compete 
for a certificate at the same or lower speed 

To compete for either the bronze or silver medal 

(125 and 150 words a minute) the writer must 
have won a certificate at 100 words a minute 
To compete for the gold or diamond medal (175 
and 200 words a minute) a writer must have won 
the silver medal (150 words a minute). 
All tests will be for five minutes’ duration. 
Material will be properly counted out in quarter- 
minutes. The material will be sent sealed and 
may not be opened until the time of the contest. 


Speeds are 60, 80, and 100 words a minute for 
certificates; 125, 150, 175, and 200 words a 
minute for the Expert Medals. Material supplied 
by the Gregg Writer for all tests will be stand- 
ardized as to syllable intensity. Syllable intensity 
will be not less than 1.20 and not more than 1.50. 
The tests must be conducted according to the 
rules promulgated by the Credentials Department. 
In checking papers all penalties and errors will 
be rated as of the same value; that is, one error 
only should be marked for each incorrectly tran- 
scribed word, each omitted or added word, each 
transposition, or each deviation of any kind from 
copy as read. 

Each deviation from copy, English or otherwise, 
is one error. 

Each typographical mistake will constitute one 
error (the standard of perfection in this respect 
is the perfection required in a business office. As 
erasing is permissible in a business office, an 
erasure will not be considered an error if it is 
neatly done. If it is badly done, it will con- 
stitute one error). 

Each misspelled word will be marked one error. 
(The Webster, Standard, and Century dictionaries 
will govern.) 

Each deviation from copy in the matter of 
punctuation, where the sense of the context is 
affected, will be considered one error. This calls 


for discretion on the part of the checkers, but 
certain general rules may be enumerated here: 

(a) A period for an interrogation mark is 
obviously an error, except in some doubtful con- 
structions (All possibility of doubt in such 
constructions will be eliminated, as far as possible, 
in the selection of the material.) 

(b) The use of a comma for a semi-colon or 
vice versa is not an error. This is frequently a 
matter of taste. 

(c) The omission or insertion of a comma is not 
an error. This is frequently a matter of taste. 

(d) The omission of a period is obviously an 
error. 

(ce) The use of a dash for a comma or semi- 
colon, or vice versa, is not an error. In all im- 
materia! cases, such as this, it should be remem- 
bered that all authorities are not agreed on 
punctuation 

(f) Faulty punctuation, where a clause is de- 
tached from the end of one sentence and placed 
at the beginning of the next, or vice versa, is one 
error if the sense of the context is affected. (In 
cases of immaterial clauses, this is frequently 
caused by faulty dictating, and the student should 
not be penalized when the sense is not affected.) 
Where the sense is changed, one error only should 
be marked 


Faults of capitalization should be marked one 
error each, except when deviation may be properly 
considered a matter of taste. 


Hyphened compound words will be considered as 
two words or more, as the case may be. A mis- 
take on one word of the compound will constitute 
only one error. 


Figures are counted as they would be read— 
"38" is counted as two words. A mistake on 
one of the figures, therefore, will constitute but 
one error 19. (nineteen hundred twenty- 
three) is counted as four words. The writing of 
“1922” for 1923" would be one error only. The 
writing of “1823” for 1923" would be, similarly, 
one error The writing of “1819” for “1923” 
would be three errors; and if every figure were 
wrong in the date, four errors would be charged. 


Errors are not charged both for the transcribing 
of wrong words and for the insertion of others on 
the same construction. For instance, the checker 
should count the number of words incorrectly 
transcribed and that will be the total of errors 
on that construction; but if the number of incor- 
rect words the student transcribes on a particular 
construction exceeds the number of those he should 
have transcribed, he is charged always with the 
greater number. For instance, if be wrote 
“Secretary of State” for “the State,” he would 
be charged two errors. It will be seen that he has 
properly transcribed “state,” the only errors being 
the transcription of “secretary of” for “the,” and 
he is charged with the greater number, which is 
two. Similarly, if in a wrong transcription the 
words he supplies are less than the copy, he is 
charged with the greater number. Care should be 
exercised in not charging him for words correctly 
transcribed, although words on either side of it 
may be subject to error. 

Faulty arrangement or centering of the transcript 
will be marked an error. Only one error of this 
kind can be marked on the complete transcript. 


Faulty paragraphing will be marked an error, but 
only one error of this kind can be marked on the 
complete transcript. 

A maximum of one error only can be marked 
for each word of the copy. For instance, two 
errors cannot be charged against any one word 
of the copy. For example, any single word both 
misspelled and improperly capitalized, will be 
marked as but one error. 
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18. Ninety-five per cent accuracy will be considered 
qualifying. Transcripts with more than 5% of 
errors will be disqualified and will not be con- 
sidered by the Credentials Department. No papers 
containing over 5% of errors are to be sent to 
the Gregg Writer for review. 


The maximum number of errors allowed to each 
take are as follows: 
60 words a minute—15 errors 
80 words a minute—20 errors 
100 words a minute—25 errors 
125 words a minute—31 errors 
150 words a minute—-37 errors 
175 words a minute—43 errors 
200 words a minute—50 errors 
Time allowed for transcribing will be: 
60 words a minute—45 minutes 
80 words a minute—45 minutes 
100 words a minute— 1 hour 
125 words a minute— 1 hour 
150 words a minute—75 minutes 
175 words a minute—90 minutes 
200 words a minute—90 minutes 
Shorthand notes of each contestant must be sub- 
mitted with transcript in all cases. Transcript 
without notes will not be considered. 
All Gregg writers qualifying at 150, 175, and 
200 words a minute in the annual contests of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association will 
be automatically elhgible to receive the appropriate 
Gregg Expert Medals. These will be sent upon 
application—the silver medal for the 150, the gold 
for 175, and the diamond for the 200 words-a- 
minute test (the 150 words-a-minute test is the 
lowest speed dictated in the N. S. R. A. Contest). 


The Examining Committee will consist of Mr. 
Gregg, Mr. SoRelle, Mr. Hagar, Mr. Swem, and 
Miss Ulrich. 


How to Condu& the Transcription Tests 


The Junior tests for the 60-, 80-, and 100- 
word certificates may be conducted at the 
option of the teacher any time within one week 
after receipt of the material. The tests are 
to be conducted in accordance with the rules 
promulgated by the Credentials Department 
of the Gregg Writer. The papers, after they 
have been corrected, should be submitted, with 
a report signed by the teacher and counter- 
signed by a school official. 


Medal Tests 


The tests for the bronze and silver medals 
(125- and 150-word speeds) are to be con- 
ducted by a special committee. The committee 
will consist of a teacher in charge; a school 
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official (such as a high school principal, a city 
or county superintendent of schools, or a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, or a business 
college president) ; and a business or profes- 
sional man (for instance, a doctor, lawyer, or 
business man). A committee of this kind will 
be available in the vicinity of every school, 
public or private. 

As it is the intention to make these tests a 
definite and uniform criterion of ability, this 
end will be contributed to by the safeguards 
of such a committee. This committee will 
supervise the conducting of the tests, will pass 
upon all transcripts, after which they will 
make out and sign a report, and submit it, 
together with the qualifying transcripts, for 
review by the Credentials Department of the 
Gregg Writer. The first medal tests for this 
year will be issued in November, 1927. 

The tests for the gold or diamond medals 
are conducted only at the offices of the Gregg 
Publishing Company or by their representa- 
tives. 

Keep for reference the rules presented here 
for the giving of the Transcription Tests; 
they are not summarized monthly, as are the 
other rules. 


ERSISTENCE, faithful attention to in- 

struction, and determination are needed to 
win any event, and the typist and shorthand 
writer needs a good supply of these qualities. 
There will be days of discouragement, many 
of them, perhaps, when the weak student will 
give up; but the plucky student will grit his 
teeth and keep right on practicing. Frequently, 
a student will work for a month at a time 
without increasing his speed very materially, 
and, if he has kept on practicing, the month 
following he will be the best in his class. 

You will realize your ambition to become 
a good stenographer or secretary if you have 
a vision to inspire you, your teacher to guide 
you, the Gregg Writer Credentials as an in- 
centive, and the will power to carry you over 
all obstacles to a successful accomplishment 
of your purpose. 

All these you need and can have if you will 
not only put your shoulder to the wheel and 
keep it there, but keep on pushing ahead with 
all the enthusiasm, tenacity, and skill that 
you possess. 
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TESTS and AWARDS 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

w to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until yeu secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with suggestions 
and criticisms and you may try again. To 
secure approval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
wane It will be issued in connection 

e membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrantit. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany eaeh speci- 
men submitted for membership, fifty cents 
each application for Certificates of Superior 
Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. ft is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself whe is able to pass the Junior test 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all! typists 
whether attending schoo! or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain’’ copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed state- 
ment that the candidate has attained this 
8 ' 

Cormpetent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is as to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totalin 
more than five errors, are to be submitted: 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sentin. Each part of the O. A. T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 
gree only until the 25th of the month 
ollowing publication. 

Fees: An —y— fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test 

a speed tests. 


No fee iso for 











O. G. A. 


A little poem by Edith Scott 
Magna is given for the O. G. A 
test this month. 


ENDEAVOR 


There’s always a way, if you want to, 
For where there’s a will, there’s a way. 
line hills of the morning look lower at night 
If you've leveled them during the day. 
There’s always a smile in the tear drop, 
There's ever a hope with a will, 

And the crops in life worth the raising 
Come from soil that is hardest to till. 
There’s ever a gain in the trying, 
Contentment lies ever in rest, 

Put gained from the fruits of endeavor 
When we've worked and given our best 
There’s always a road to the hill top, 

A goal we can reach if we would; 
There’s our work that lies here before us 
Let us do it, and say it is good 


A. T. 
Ju nior Test 
Make the most attractive copy 
you can produce of the following 
article, seeing that tt is well placed 
on the sheet and the margins even 
lt may be either single- or doubli 
paced, as you choose. Supply a 
title. 


Seventy-five years ago in a German village, 
Friedrich Froebel died, a defeated old man 
Apostles, to be sure, still clustered about him 
But the kindergarten, his new educational 
creation, had been banned by the Prussian 
Government as something socialistic, athe- 
istic, and subversive of the State. 

Today, by the ironical turn of time’s 
wheels, that dangerous innovation is an edu- 
cational commonplace throughout the civi- 
lized world. It is even referred to a little 
indulgently as “the old-fashioned kinder- 
garten.” In its place in the line of fire stands 
that still freer venture for still younger chil- 
dren, the nursery school. 

As for Friedrich Froebel, who during his 
life remained almost unknown outside of 
Germany, he stands in the popular mind today 
as probably the best-known schoolmaster of 
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September ['ypewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good until October 25, 1927) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


I do not recall that anyone has written the praises of a lawn-mower. I seem 
to sow in virgin soil. One could hardly expect a poet to lift up his voice on such 
a homely theme. By instinct he prefers the more rhythmic scythe. Nor, on the 
other hand,’ will mechanical folk pay a full respect to a barren engine without 
cylinders and motive power. But to me it is just intricate enough to engage the 
interest. I can trace the relation of its wheels and knives and see how the lesser 
spinning starts the’ greater. In a printing press, on the contrary, I hear only the 
general rattle. Before a gas-engine, also, 1 am dumb. Its sixteen processes to an 
explosion baffle me. I could as easily digest a machine for setting type. I nod 
blankly, as if a* god explained the motion of the stars. Even when | select a motor 
I take it merely on reputation and by bouncing on the cushions to test its comfort. 

It has been a great many years since I was last intimate with a lawn-mower. 
My acquaintance began* in the days when a dirty face was the badge of freedom. 
One early Saturday morning I was hard at work before breakfast. Mother called 
down through the upstairs shutters, at the first clicking of the knives, to ask if I 
wore rubbers in the dew. With® the money earned by noon, I went to Conrad’s 
shop. The season for tops and marbles had gone by. But in the window there 
was a peerless baseball with a rubber core, known as a cock-of-the-walk. By in- 
decision, even by starting for the door, I bought® it a nickel off because it was 
specked by flies. 

It did not occur to me last week, at first, that I could cut the grass. I talked 
with an Irishman who keeps the lawn next door. He leaned on his rake, took his 
pipe from his mouth and told me that" his time was full. If he had as many hands 
as a centipede—so he expressed himself—he could not do all the work that was 
asked of him. The whole street clamored for his service. Then I talked with an 
Italian on the other side, who comes to work* on a motor-cycle with his lawn-mower 
across his shoulder. His time was worth a dollar an hour, and he could squeeze 
me in after supper and before breakfast. But how can I consistently write upstairs 
—I am puttering with a novel—with so expensive® a din sounding in my ears? 
My expected royalties shrink beside much swollen pay. So I have become my 
own yardman. 

Last week I had the lawn-mower sharpened, but it came home without adjust- 
ment. It went down the lawn without clipping a blade. What" a struggle I had 
as a child getting the knives to touch along their entire length! I remember it as 
yesterday. What an ugly path was left when they cut on one side only! My 
bicycle chain, the front wheel that wobbled, the ball-bearings in the” gear, none 
of these things were so perplexing. Last week I got out my screw-driver with 
somewhat of my old feeling of impotence. I sat down on the grass with dis- 
couragement in contemplation. One set of screws had to be loosened while an- 
other set” was tightened, and success lay in the delicacy of my advance. What 
was my amazement to discover that on a second trial my mower cut to its entire 
width! Even when I first wired a gas-plug and found that the table lamp would 
really light, I was not’ more astonished. (3268 strokes, from “In Praise of a Lawn- 
Mower,” by Charles Sydney Brooks). 


[Repeat from the beginning until the end of the ten-minute test period.] 
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all time. No other modern educational thinker 
has become so completely a household word 
What usually happens through the chang 
ing judgments of centuries has occurred in 
the space of a single lifetime. Within 
seventy-five years Froebel has run the gamut 
—as fool, martyr, prophet, saint, and out- 
moded doctrinaire. 

Yet even those whose methods are far more 
radical than his were must still recognize him 
as the dynamo that first started the modern 
educational revolution, for in the case of the 
kindergarten, just as in that of the first auto- 
mobile, we have advanced beyond it more in 
technique than in principle. 


Senior Test 


Assume that the following ma- 
terial is to be used in a brochure to 
be sent out by the Stuart Shops, 
Ltd. Arrange it in booklet form, 
tabulating the data in Part II to 
show at a glance the sovereigns and 
dates of their reigns with which each 
of the three periods mentioned ts 
connected, and the wars affecting 
these periods. 


Part I 


Among all the objects of Fine Art which 
have now become the pleasure of the amateur 
to collect, there is nothing which is so easy to 
acquire and so commercially satisfactory as 
Old Silver. Exquisite porcelain, fine furniture, 
choice prints, and goodly pictures, are objects 
eagerly sought after, but they must be fine and 
bear the outward and visible sign of some 
master hand to be worth collecting. They have 
also to bear the constant risk of destruction, 
to withstand the continued fluctuations of taste, 
and consequent rise and fall of the market. 

Collecting Old Silver, on the contrary, is 
actually a sound investment. There is no un- 
certainty, no doubt about its date and its maker. 
It is writ so large that he who runs may read. 
Are not the marks of every maker in England, 
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from the fifteenth century, set down duly at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall and the various provincial 
Assay Offices? 

The making of a collection of Old Silver 
is literally within the means of the middle- 
class collector if he will not pine for Tudor 
or Early Stuart pieces, nor wish to stray into 
the Garden of the Hesperides and gather 
golden spoil from Ancient Greece. 

The possession of silver has always been a 
mark of wealth and distinction. Pliny the 
Elder, 60 A.D., writes: “Nowadays we only 
value wrought silver for its age, and reckon 
its merits established when the chasing is so 
worn that the very design cannot longer be 
made out.” And, to come to more recent times, 
Emerson says: “The Englishman is fond of 
his plate, and though he has no gathering of 
portraits of his ancestors, he has their por- 
ringers and their punch-bowls. Incredible 
amounts are found in good houses, and the 
poorest have some spoon or saucepan saved 
out of better times!” 

The Stuart Shops have a fine large collec- 
tion of old silver on display in their Fifth 
Avenue shop, which you are cordially invited 
to come in and see. The Stuart Shop, Ltd., 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Part I] 


CHRONOLOGY OF OLD SILVER. The 
House of Tudor is the period during the 
reigns of Henry VII, 1485; Henry VIII, 1509; 
Edward VI, 1547; Mary, 1553; Elizabeth, 1558. 
The House of Stuart is the period during the 
reigns of James I, 1603; Charles I, 1625; 
Commonwealth, 1649; Charles II, 1660; James 
II, 1685; William and Mary, 1688; Anne, 1702. 
The House of Brunswick is the period during 
the reigns of George I, 1714; George II, 1727; 
George III, 1760; George IV, 1820; William 
IV, 1830; Victoria, 1837; Edward VII, 1901. 
The famous wars that have influenced all of 
these periods upon the manufacture of Old 
Silver may be summed up as: Wars of the 
Roses, 1455 to 1547; The Spanish Armada, 
1588; The Civil Wars, 1642, 1651. 


Who is going to wrest the cup from them this year? 
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The Last Word in True-F alse Tests 


Arranged During the Summer Session at Oregon Agricultural ( lege, Corvallis, Oregon 


HE movement towards scientific testing has been in progress long enough now 

so that we might expect something final, and I think that we are about to offer 

on this page what you will agree is absolutely the last word in True-False 
tests for the subject of typewriting. The only thing which the two gifted originators 
of the test neglected, was the establishment of a standard score. As part of our 
editorial function, we endeavored, before passing this test on to our readers, to 
obtain at least a tentative score. Our experiments indicate that the persons who can 
go through the test from start to finish without so much as cracking a smile must be 
totally deficient in that greatest lubricant of business machinery—a sense of 
humor. In fact, they will be the only ones to miss the good, sound advice contained 
in these jesting lines, and we’re sorry for them for both reasons. 


Objective Lests—Typing 
By lrene Grady, Critic Teacher, Commercial Department, University High School, Oakland, 
California, and Ethel Brackin, Assistant in Commercial Department, 
Sandpoint High School, Sandpoint, Idaho 


Directions: Below are a number of statements, some of which are true and s 


After each true statement place a plus sign 
After each false statement place a minus sign 


To write on ruled lines place both feet flat on the floor, 
To write capitals place left heel on chair round. 
A good gum chewer can hold a position in any office 
To make an indention tap your neighbor’s left shoulder. 
When the bell rings, yell “let ’er buck.” 
The “back space key” is for your amusement. 
. Listerine is also good for cleaning machines. 
. Depress shift key with either elbow. 
. Your nose should be within 6 inches of keyboar rd 
. Type with one hand and turn pages with the other. .. 
To make your work colorful use Princess Pat. ... 
. Bobbed hair is advantageous—long hair gets tang! led i 
. Always drape your feet around the chairs. 
. Use right foot on space bar. a 
. When using a Remington be sure your typewriter is out of gear before 
using self-starter. 
. The only errors on speed tests are the ones your neighbor finds 
. The number of errors is immaterial if one is good looking 
. If your machine won’t write, throw it at the teacher. 
. Misspelling gives variety. 
. Cross-eyed people make the best typists. 
. Stay up late the night before taking typing tests. ... 
. The Tiger Stroke 1s made with the hand, not the foot 
Gentlemen prefer blonde typewriters. ai 
. Worn-out typing ribbons make effective hat trimmings. ~ Jaret ieee 
. Keep an umbrella in the typing room—the roof may leak during a speed test 
. A jazzy typewriter cover may be made of green trading stamps. ... 
. A teacher is a target for missiles. ; 
Good candy given the teacher brings you a good grade 
The grade increases in proportion to size of box. .............. 
. Typing is similar to dishwashing. 
. The function of the bell is to relieve monotony. 
. The teacher is always right. 
A thin person can sit nearer the typewriter than a fat one. ............... 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
7 
8 
9 
0 


_ 
— 











Time Requ ired: 
Grade: 
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The “All-Round” Man 


From “‘ Your Job,” by Harold Whitehead, of Boston University 
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‘The Jewel of Consistency 


‘a HE old popular saying that “Consis- 
[lene is a jewel” applies to the fine de- 
tails of letter writing as to any other 
work of art. But the harassed stenographer 
who is trying to secure consistency in the work 
she turns: out is more apt to agree with Emer- 
son that “A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin 
of little minds” when she has to rewrite a 
letter because it contains such varying forms 
as “six and a half feet,” “six and one-half 
feet,” “6% ft.,” and “6 1/2."—to quote a 
simple example, which might be made more 
dramatic by including “6%'” and “6.5'” and 
other combinations of these variations in the 
already offensive array. 

Just as when a baby begins to toddle every- 
thing seems to become possessed of sharp 
points, corners, and edges upon which it may 
injure itself, so does the English language 
seem possessed of unlimited possibilities of 
inconsistency. 


««__holder” 


It will seem almost incredible how often an 
apparently evident and unquestioned point will 
assume an entirely new aspect under 
the stress of a specific situation. 
For example, according to usage 
and authority a person who owns 
stock is called a “stockholder,” a 
one-word noun. But how shall the 
owner of preferred stock be la- 
beled? Is he a “preferred stock- 
holder”? No, it is the financial 
rating of his security, and not himself, that 
is “preferred.” It looks as if we'd have to 
be inconsistent and write stockholder in two 
ways, even in one letter, doesn’t it? Granted 
we do, how about the holders of notes, bonds, 
and policies? Do we write “note holder” or 
“noteholder”? “bond holder” or “bondholder” ? 


series of 


Staf of 


This is the first of a 
articles on 
typographical style by 
Miss E. Lillian Hutch- 
inson, of the Editorial 
the 
Publishing Company. 


“policy holder” or “policyholder”? Webster 
authorizes the linking of the last two, but not 
of “noteholder.” Absurd, you say! Eut no 
one dares contradict Noah Webster. 


Points in Question 


Consistency in the use of abbreviations and 
figures is probably harder to attain than in 
any other one class of style features, as any 
stenographer who works on technical matter 
knows full well. But not far behind these 
come the matters of capitalization, punctuation, 
and outlines (seeing that parallel steps in out- 
lines are treated similarly). 


Reference Books 


And where shall the stenographer turn for 
aid and guidance? There are three sources 
of comfort: (1) her time-worn companion of 
school days, a reliable English grammar; (2) 
her ever-present office companion, a standard 
dictionary; and (3) the style manuals of 
various publishers and printing offices. Manuals 
of this type are the result of careful study by 
experienced editors. They will be 
found to differ according to the 
type of work the particular house 
issues. The style book of a house 
publishing chiefly historical, bio- 
graphical, and literary works would 
not be so practical for the refer- 
ence purposes of a stenographer in 
a contractor’s or an architect's office 
as would one published by some scientific 
book publisher. 

In all this matter of consistency of style it 
should be remembered that it is not a question 
of whether the moot point is an actual error 
or not, but a question of preferred usage— 
of nicety of form. 


Gregg 


—Editor 
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Results of the Novelty Contest 


Report by Louis A. Leslie 


OR the benefit of those who are just 
IK’ beginning to read the Gregg Writer, we 

should explain that the Novelty Contest 
announced last year consisted in making a 
transcript of the notes written by Mr. J. E. 
troadwater, of Peabody, Kansas, and tran- 
scribed by Mr. T. A. Copple, of Chicago, in 
the contest held by the Southwest Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association. Mr. Copple tran- 
scribed these notes with an accuracy percentage 
of 97.77. This was certainly a fine piece of 
transcribing work, but, of course, in the last 
analysis, the major share of the credit must 
go to Mr. Broadwater for the splendid notes 
which he wrote at 175 words a minute. 

The large number of very accurate tran- 
scripts which we received is the best kind of 
testimony to the legibility of Mr. Broad- 
water’s notes. 


Prize Winners 


The first prize of fifteen dollars in cash 
and a copy of the Stenographic Expert, Gregg 
Reporting Shortcuts, and Championship Dic- 
tation Tests goes to Miss Lucile Huffman, of 


Clarksburg, West Virginia, for her splendid 
transcript, which contained only four errors, 
two of which were immaterial. 

Second place in the contest was won by 
Mr. Herman Lauter, of New York City, and 
we have sent him a copy of each of the three 
books just mentioned. 

The third, fourth, and fifth places, respec- 
tively, were won by Miss Ethelda R. Swart- 
wood, of Jefferson, Iowa; Mr. Louis J. Lirtz- 
man, of New York City; and Mr. J. J. Boldin, 
of Ely, Minnesota; and a copy of the book 
requested is being sent to each of these winners. 


Honorable Mentions 


There were many other papers submitted 
and the following list of “Honorable Men- 
tions” comprises the best papers which did not 
come within the first five: 


Vale Kittredge, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
L. O. M. Lucero, Denver, Colorado 
Harold Hesse, Los Angeles, California 
J. R. Power, Los Angeles, California 
Arthur G. Skeeles, Columbus, Ohio 
Eleanor Hardy, Detroit, Michigan 


Key to 175-word-a-minute Novelty Contest 


Those who took part will be interested in 
checking up the copies kept of their transcripts 
with the key to the notes. 


Q Then you went around to the garage? A Yes, sir. 

Q What time did you go around there? 

A I was driving around looking for my car. 

Q Did you find it? A No, sir. 

Q You sent for the police or had someone ‘phone 
them? 

A I didn’t send for the police. 

Q But you told these men that someone had stolen 
your’ car? 

A I didn’t tell them they had stolen it, no sir. 

Q What did you tell them? 

A I told them that this boy was driving the car on 
the west side of the hotel and I just said it looked 
funny that it was not there and wondered if someone 
had stolen it. 

Q Did you tell them why you came around to the 
garage to tell them that? 

A I didn’t go around there particularly to tell them 
that. I went around there to see if for any reason he 
might have left it there. I was looking for the closest 
garage. 

Q What made you think he might have left it at 
that garage? 

A I didn’t have any reason in particular for think- 
ing he would leave it there. I was looking for the 
closest place he might have left it. 

Q The officers came there, didn’t they? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You talked with them about the car? 

A Yes, sir, I told them I lost a car. 


Q Isn't it a fact you told them at that time that 
somebody had stolen a Cadillac car from you and at 
that time I will ask you if you did not give them a 
description of it? 

A I didn’t tell them that someone had stolen the car. 

Q Or made away with it? 

A I said it looked funny that the car was not left 
there and wondered if it was stolen. 

Q You gave the description of the car, didn’t you? 

A I did, yes sir. 

Q I will ask you if you at that time didn’t state to 
the officers that the running board of the car was 
smashed? A No, sir. ‘ 

Q Or something the matter with the running board? 

A No, sir. 

Q I'll ask you to state if you didn’t tell them it 
was a gray Cadillac car, 1921 model, seven passenger? 

A What I told them was it was a slate colored car. 
That would be a gray car. 

Q Did you tell them it was a 1921 model or not? 

A About the same description of the car that is in 
question. 

Q You didn’t tell them it was a 1921 model? 

A I wouldn't say that I did or that I did not. 

Q Did you see the officers go in the garage and take 
the numbers off of this record that has been introduced 
in evidence? 

A They went in the office. 
I don’t know. 

Q Did you see them go to that record and copy 
the numbers off of that on a little book they had? 

A I don’t know whether they took the numbers. 

Q How? 

A I don’t know whether they took the numbers 
Whether they did or not, I don’t know. 


As to what they did, 
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Q If they did that they didn’t do it as far as you 
were concerned? 

A I might have seen them do it if they did. I might 
have stood and watched them, but they didn’t call my 
attention that they were taking anything like that. 

Q Did you ask them why they were taking that 
number off of there? 

A No, I didn’t ask them why they were taking that 
number off of there. I didn’t notice they were doing 
it. Probably wouldn't have if I had. 

Q You say you wouldn’t have if you had? 

A I don’t suppose I would. 

Q You don’t claim now that Wilson had taken the 
Cadillac car, do you? 

A I never claimed he did. 

Q And if this number is the same as the Cadillac 
car you think you wouldn’t have noticed or paid any 
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attention to that if you had seen them taking the num- 
bers off the record? 

A That’s the car they claim to be the Cadillac car. 
I left that car there the time those numbers were taken. 

Q I didn’t understand. 

A I left the car in the garage the time those num- 
bers were taken because that is the numbers 

Q I understand you left the car there and that was 
when those numbers were taken, but if you seen them 
taking that number off the record you wouldn’t pay 
any attention to it? 

A I said I didn’t pay any attention. I don’t suppose 
I would have if I had seen them taking those numbers, 
because they didn’t have anything to do with the case 
at all. 

Q They did it if they did it at all while you were 
talking with them about the car being taken by Wilson? 

A. No, they didn’t do it while —————— 


Busin ess Let ters 


Letters to Salesmen 


(From Gardner's “Constructive Dictation,” pages 154 and 159, letters 5 and 15) 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER | 


and writers ambitious to enter the field 


ff & —== —— 
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Ask Me Another 


4 | NHE aim of this department is to be of 
service to both the practicing reporter 
and the student ambitious to enter the 

reporting field. To this end, for the benefit 
of many students who are this month asking 
themselves what use they are going to make 
of shorthand, and what it will do for them 
in the way of a profession, we shall attempt 
to answer the questions which are almost daily 
submitted to this department. We take them 
as they come: 


What is a Reporter? 


Q. What is a reporter? 

A. In court, the reporter is the official who 
writes in shorthand the proceedings of the 
court—the questions of the interrogating 
counsel, the replies of the witness, the rulings 
and the instructions of the court—and later 
transcribes them. His transcript becomes the 
official record of the case. 

In the recording of speeches, sermons, or 
conferences, the reporter may be the official 
designated by the speaker or the authorities 
responsible for the meeting, or he may be 
hired by a newspaper or other agent interested 
in securing an accurate and verbatim report 
of what takes place. 

Briefly, he is a fast shorthand writer, able 
to report speech as it is spoken and to tran- 
scribe it accurately. 


What Speed is Required? 


Q. How fast must one write to become a 
reporter ? 

A. The speed required is variable, depending 
upon the kind of work the reporter is doing. 
Also, there is another factor affecting the 
speed requirement. An experienced reporter, 
familiar with the subject that is to be reported, 
will require less speed than one not so fa- 
miliar with the material. Thus, in reporting 
a medical case, a reporter familiar with the 
terms characteristic of this work will find it 


less difficult and, therefore, will require less 
mechanical ability to report it than an ex 
perienced writer with more speed but less of 
medical knowledge. 

Generally speaking, however, one who can 
write 150 words a minute on the average sub- 
ject that finds its way into print, or 175 words 
a minute on testimony in court or around a 
conference table, may fairly call himself a 
reporter. Not that this should be the limit 
of his ambition. Many a time he will be called 
upon to write much faster than these minimum 
speeds. And if he hasn’t the speed, he will 
find himself hard-put to make a presentable 
transcript; but with this minimum of speed 
to begin, he may make a respectable start in 
the profession. Higher speed will come with 
actual practice and experience, and if he has 
built upon a firm foundation, he will eventually 
find himself able to cope with any emergency 
of speed or context that he may meet 


What More than Speed and Accuracy? 


Q. Are there any other requirements neces 
sary besides speed and accuracy in shorthand? 

A. Most assuredly. Speed is without ques- 
tion the first essential to reporting ability, but 
there are many attributes to speed which make 
possible and enhance sheer mechanical ability 
in shorthand. One of these is knowledge. To 
paraphrase an old saying, “To be armed with 
knowledge is to be doubly armed in reporting.” 

First of all, speed is the result of an ade- 
quate word vocabulary and a knowledge of 
the subject. It is impossible to write fast 
without comprehending what you are writing 
Therefore, the writer, even before he may 
call himself a fast writer, must possess him- 
self of a large vocabulary and a smattering 
of information which will enable him to know 
what he is about when he undertakes to report 
a speaker, whether the subject be politics or 
art or deep-sea diving. This information need 
not be very deep, but it must be exceedingly 


general. It must cover a wide range of sub- 
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ject, at least the terminology of the subject. 
This is not especially difficult of acquirement, 
but it calls for wide reading. 


Technical Vocabulary Needed 


The official reporter in court must, of course, 
be conversant with law terms, medical terms 
—for there is rarely a negligence case with- 
out one or more doctors testifying on the stand 
to the nature and the extent of the injuries— 
and in some cases a variety of terms such as 
radio, electrical, and other technical phrase- 
ology where patents are the subject of litiga- 
tion. Much of this may be acquired by reading 
and superficial study, but most of it will come 
with practice. The important consideration is 
to have enough of it to begin on. 


Does Reporting Pay? 


Q. Is reporting a worthwhile profession? 
From a social and a financial viewpoint, is it 
desirable? 

A. Yes. It is a highly skilled and dignified 
profession and its earning possibilities are 
very good. The official reporter is an officer 
of the court and he is respected as a highly 
important part of the procedure of justice. 
His transcript is the last word of the case and 
all parties are dependent upon him to that 
extent. 

He reports the proceedings as they occur; 
his hours are the court’s hours—usually from 
10 o'clock to 4:30; he is paid a salary for his 
attendance in court, added to which he charges 
the attorneys for the transcripts he supplies 
of the case. In the summer and holidays he 
usually is on vacation, as the courts are closed. 

Official salaries vary in different states; 
that is, all the way from $2,500 to $4,200 a 
year in New York state. This is the base 
salary for court attendance. Transcript fees 
in most positions bring the salary of the re- 
porter up to double the base pay. There are 
very few capable reporters in the country who 
are not receiving a minimum salary of $5,000 
a year. 


“Exchange” Reporting 


A general reporter works for himself, or 
he does what is termed “exchange” reporting. 
If he has a business, he secures the private 
reporting work of lawyers, speeches, associa- 
tions, conventions, and the like. This is highly 
remunerative when it is successfully done. 
These reporting firms always require the serv- 
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ices of other reporters, the exchange reporters, 
who do reporting work for the firms at so 
much per folio or page. In the large cities 
these exchange reporters are usually kept busy 
and in many cases earn more than the official 
reporters. No efficient exchange reporter in 
the city need be without work, and he can 
safely count upon a very good income. It has 
been said, and undoubtedly with good reason, 
that the average shorthand reporter earns a 
larger salary than the average lawyer. 


How Can I Get a Start? 


Q. How may I “break” into reporting? 

A. There is no specified manner of entering 
the field. If you are a fast writer and have 
the requisites of a good reporter, you may 
enter in one of two ways. If you are good 
enough to pass the Civil Service examinations 
for official reporter in your state, you may 
secure an official position immediately, but 
ordinarily the student is rarely capable of 
doing this; or if he can meet the requirements, 
his grade is perhaps not high enough in com 
petition with the more experienced exchange 
reporters who are taking the same examination 

The safest manner for the student with 
the speed and the ability to begin, is to acquire 
a contact with the various reporting firms in 
his city. These are always on the lookout for 
good exchange men, and if the student can 
establish a reputation for accurate, efficient 
reporting, he may count upon getting all the 
experience and the work that he needs in this 
field. It is a field which is wide open to ability, 
and usually there is a far greater demand for 
expert reporters than there is a supply to 
meet it. 


What Training is Needed? 


Q. How should I go about acquiring the 
speed and training necessary? 

A. This is probably the most frequently 
asked question, and we include it because of 
that fact, but it is a question that cannot be 
answered generally. Individual cases require 
individual answers, but as this department is 
for the benefit of embryo reporters, ambitious 
to enter the field, we are always glad to give 
an individual answer upon the receipt of a 
request. 

Tell us the speed that you possess, your 
additional qualifications, and your opportunities 
for continuing with shorthand, and ‘we shall 
attempt to give you an aswer to this important 
question. 





. 





Be sure we have your order for the October and November issues. 
it contains of the reporting of the Snyder-Gray trial. 


You will want the account 
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Basal Met aboliem 


First of a series of articles for “solid matter” practice for the Medical Stenographer or Reporter 
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“Oh, What a Fall Was There!”’ 


(Concluded from page 8) 


extremely angry when he learned his fate, 
and put all the blame on to his unfortunate 
mother, who had, for once, asserted her au- 
thority so strongly, in spite of her declining 
years, and loss of breath. But besides being 
so small in stature, CH was as tall again as 
SH. SH’s cup of sorrow was very full, and 
he was furious, perfectly furious. 

Then they made the Wordsigns. The ex- 
citement was tremendous. TH, who had been 
feeling slightly hurt at not being somewhat 
bigger, though he was too generous really to 
mind, was overjoyed when he learned that he 
was to be “the.” True, it was a small word, 
but it was a very important one. SH’s pride 
was horrible to see. He was “shall—ship.” 
Now a ship was a very big thing, and quite 
made up for his insignificant size. He was 
constantly reminding CH that he was only 
“change—which.” CH would sigh and turn 
away. He really was disappointed; he had 
expected something better. Then he cheered 
‘up when he remembered that J, about whom 
he had been so jealous, as J had been made so 
much taller than himself, and was not really 
very useful, wasn't a wordsign at all. In fact, 
to be made a wordsign, he had to add on to 
himself his own length over again, and then 
he only made “judge,” “a thing with a woolly 
wig,” as CH irtreverently called him. So the 
days went on, SH making himself more and 
more unbearable, and murmuring to himself, 
“Shall—ship. A ship’s awfully big and im- 
portant.” He would say this out loud when 
CH was near. 


Then they made the Manual. SH was long- 
ing to see himself in print. Of course he was 
small, there was no doubt about that, but then 
he had been chosen as “ship.” He snatched 
the book out of CH’s hands, and hurried along 
to page seven. There he was, but he looked 
so painfully small beside CH, that he flicked 
the pages over till he came to page ten. He 
pushed this page under CH’s nose, and said 
rudely : 

“There, old ‘change—which,’ look at me, 
and then look at you.” 

CH couldn’t stand it any longer. All the 
pent-up wrath of weeks, nay, years, came to 
a head. 

“You conceited little wretch, SH,” he blurted 
out. “Can’t your narrow little mind under 
stand that I’m much more important? People 
always wait for their change. Why, it’s pre 
cious, and much more useful than a ship.” 

“Nonsense,” retorted SH. “Look at the 
power of a ship. Really CH, you are getting 
above yourself.” 

But CH wasn’t listening. He was too angry, 
and, besides, he had seen on page seven some 
thing which SH had not. He turned to it 
now with feverish haste, and pointed to it with 
a mockingly triumphant finger. 

“Read that,” he almost shouted. SH read :— 

“SH is a mere tick.” 

SH is a reformed character now. If ever 
he is cheeky or rude,-CH says something about 
page seven. Then SH gets rather red and 
quickly talks of something else. 


Key to “Basal Metabolism” 


(Plate on page 45) 


The great value of Lavoisier’s work lay in his 
lemonstration of the three fundamental principles 
pon which all our work in “Basal metabolism” is 
acitly founded; he showed: 


1. That exposure to cold increases the absorption 
of oxygen into the body. 

2. That the digestion of food 
sorption of oxygen. 

3. That physical exercise increases the absorption 
of oxygen 


increases the ab- 


We know that an increase in oxygen absorption 
means an increase in heat production and an increase 
im the total metabolism of the body. Moreover, the 
three factors enumerated above, in all their aspects, 
are the only factors that elevate the metabolism in 
health. If they are all eliminated, what is left is 
the “basal metabolism,” or that level of metabolic 


activity that is associated with the maintenance of 
the automatic functions and the body heat. In prac- 
tice it is customary to consider that the basal meta- 
bolic rate has been reached when an individual has 
been without food for a little over twelve hours, 
when the body is protected from the cold, and when 
a preliminary period of at least twenty minutes of 
absolute rest has been observed. 

Under the radiating influence of Lavoisier, Liebig 
proposed the theory that carbohydrate and fat are 
united with air in the body and that protein is the 
source of nitrogen. The name of Voit is associated 
with great advances in the study of metabolism and 
gas exchange, both from his own work and from 
that of his pupils. 

Pettenkofer constructed a respiration calorimeter, 
by means of which the carbon dioxide of experimental 
animals could be collected, and by this method and 
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quantitative chemical studies of the excreta much 
of the pioneer work upon the intermediary metab- 
olism of protein, fats, and carbohydrates was ac 
complished. 

The measurement of the basal metabolism affords 
the physician certain information comparable to the 
measurement of the body temperature—it not only 
gives a valuable link in the chain of evidence upon 
which diagnosis is based, but it sets up at omce a 
quantitative element in the case, from which the 
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